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THE PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


FIFTH 


ARTICLE. 


BY JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL. D. 


It may be taken, as a rule, that, 
although the instruction of the school 
is, in itself, not culture, but only an 
instrument for its attainment—at best 
a foundation upon which to build— 
yet the impulse is given, that shall be 
permanent, and the habits of thought 
are formed early in life. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of supreme mo- 
ment what we shall teach, and by 
what methods, in order that the child 
may “come to himself,” and be con- 
scious of the powers with which he 
is endowed, and of the rich rewards 
in culture and character that await 
their proper use and due improve- 
ment. 


It has been said, that “ everything 
educates.’”’ Ribot puts this more sci- 
entifically: “ We daily experience 
thousands of perceptions, but none of 
these, however vague and _ insignifi- 
cant, can perish utterly. An impres- 
sion made on the nervous system 
occasions a permanent change in the 
cerebral structure, and produces a 
like eftect in the mind;” no moment- 
ary phenomenon that appears and dis- 
appears, but rather a fact which leaves 
behind it a lasting result; something 
added to previous experience, and at- 
taching to it forever afterward. Hence 


how important it is that all influences, 
even sense-perceptions, be of a kind 
to ennoble and perfect, rather than to 
debase, the mind, and that what is 
taught be not only true in itself, but 
be perceived in its fullness and com- 
pleteness, and in. proper correlation 
with other truths with which it stands 
connected. A _ half-truth may en- 
danger the integrity of a child’s 
knowledge, or misdirect his judg- 
ment, just as surely as it may defeat 
the demonstration of the scientist in 
his investigation of a law. 

It is apparent, then, that in the pro- 
cess of instruction, there needs to be 
skill, intelligence, insight, on the 
part of the teacher, duly to ap- 
prehend the nature of what is to be 
taught, and its relation to the mind of 
the learner, as through the processes 
of education its powers unfold and 
strengthen. 

Touching the child, himself, it may 
aid us to consider the faculties that 
come most prominently in play, both 
to be exercised and trained. We note, 
then: 

1. THE SENsES.—These all, as his 
instruments, both for the effort he 
himself -is to make, and for the im- 
pressions he receives from nature and 
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life, from books and teachers, need to 
become so keen and sensitive, that 
they may act as the mind’s prime- 
ministers, and transmute every baser 
thing into the pure gold of knowl- 
edge. What they may do themselves, 
another should not attempt to do for 
therm ; for not only is that more effect- 
ive and permanent that is the fruit of 
their own discovery, but in the act 
itself they are trained and strength- 
ened for still higher efforts. 


2. PERCEPTION (using this term to 
indicate the mind’s consciousness of 
impressions) should be quickened, 
attention concentrated, upon what is 
brought before the mind, and images, 
impressions, facts dwelt upon, until 
they are so thoroughly mastered that 
they can be recalled at pleasure, both 
in their individual character and in 
their relations. 


THE IMAGINATION.—Setting aside, 
for the present, that form of imagina- 
tion, the creative, which is active in 
some children, and comes from her- 
edity, and regarding imagination in 
that more passive form which depends 
upon the nervous system and organs 
—the result of previous perceptions, 
which it tends to reproduce in the 
absence of their object—and its proper 
training makes it, if not creative, at 
least a most important factor in the 
process of ratiocination. If neglect- 
ed in childhood, it is apt to be slug- 
gishinadult years. Specially let it be 
exercised in the act of reproduction. 


Memory.—Concerning the proper 


office of this faculty, there has been 
not a little diversity of opinion and 
much unprofitable discussion. The 
“ Memoriter School” and the “ Pesta- 


lozzians”’ are the twoextremes. The 
former err in regarding the memory, 
in its practical use, as being chiefly a 
storehouse to be filled with undigest- 
ed facts; the latter, observing the 
great labor and little result in culture 
of the old methods, regard it as of 
secondary importance, and assume 
that the office of education is, to only 
a small degree, dependent upon its 
use. Both are wrong, and in part 
both are right. The memoriter sys- 
tem is defective, when it degenerates 
into the task of committing rules, 
definitions, statements of principles, 
etc., which have not been fully appre- 
hended, and which are considered 
apart from their uses and relations. 
On the other hand, the careful exer- 
cise of the perception, so justly insist- 
ed upon by the more modern school, 
not only furnishes the conditions un- 
der which alone the memory can be 
duly trained, but demands that some- 
thing which is the result of ob- 
servation should be given in charge 
to the memory, as a part of the mate- 
rial of knowledge, and as’'a means to 
aid in similar or in more complicated 
relations. 

We may remark, practically : 

1. That in memorizing, especially 
in a set form of words, the meaning 
should first be made clear and evi- 
dent, so that the words are but a 
translation of what is already present 
to the mind. 

2. Pupils should be instructed in 
that habit of abstraction and concen- 
tration of attention, whereby only the 
single impression to be made shall be 


_present to the mind. With most 


pupils, verbal repetition is supposed to 
be the means of “getting by heart,” 
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no matter how listless the attention 
may be. “ Getting by heart,” is just 
putting the heart (viz.: the mind) 
into what we would get, and we get 
it. 

As to the course of study, therefore, 
we may say, in brief, that it should 
have reference— 


1. Zo train and develop the senses, so 
that their action shall be exact, rapid 
and forceful ; for as they are the in- 
struments by which all things objective 
act upon the mind, they must become 
trained experts in order to do their 
proper service. 


2. Asthis training of the senses is 
not for their own sake alone or chief- 
ly, but for the sake of the understand- 
ing to which they minister, the mode 
of training should be such as to quick- 
en the perception, in regard to the 


things observed, to stimulate the 
imagination, to induce comparison, to 
enlist the memory, and awaken the un- 
derstanding. It need hardly be said 
that the attitude of the teacher toward 
the pupil should be such that, with 
the largest helpfulness in unexplored 
fields, it should also inspire in him the 
utmost self-reliance; his knowledge 
should be continually tested, lest that 
which seemed real and permanent in 
knowledge may prove only transient 
and illusory. 

3. From the very first the child 
should be encouraged and required, 
in some form, to give expression to 
the knowledge he has gained and to 
his thoughts concerning it. This may 
be by spoken (and afterwards by 
written) language, by drawing from na- 
ture, and by the arts of music and elo- 
cution. 
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4. Every intellectual exercise, ot 
whatever kind, should seek the utmost 
accuracy ; even in exercises upon the 
slate or paper, or the blackboard, 
heedless indifference or a slovenly 
habit will certainly become the fr#tit- 
ful source ofa blundering and ineffect- 
ive method in after life, or at least of 
much chagrin and unnecessary toil. 


5. Besides those exercises that are 
in common for the entire class, every 
judicious teacher will study the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each pupil, 
and adapt her instruction and guidance 
to meet idiosyncracies, reform vicious 
mental habits (often the result of the 
surroundings of the home or the 
street), and provide for special cases, 
in which former training has been un- 
skillful or incomplete. 


6. Class exercises should be brief, 
and never continued when there is any 
evidence, on the part of any consid- 
erable number, of weariness or inat- 
tention. Of course, in this, it is not 
intended that in classes of some ad- 
vancement, indolence should be over- 
looked, or no restraint put upon way- 
wardness, indifference, or perverse- 
ness. This. belongs, perhaps, to the 
matter of discipline. 

7. The manner .and spirit of the 
teacher, and even her unconscious 
mental habits, idioms of speech and 
style, will largely affect the pupil. 
These should be not only unexcep- 
tionable, but models of propriety and 
completeness. 

8. It need hardly be said that earn- 
estness is among the essentials, not only 
from a law that is universal, concern- 
ing effectiveness in action, but that 
children always enter witk spirit into 
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any thing that has interest to them, 
and are in manner what the teacher 
is. By earnestness is not meant bois- 
terousness, but simply that habit of 
abstraction and concentration that 
“puts the whole heart” into what we 
do. 


9g. We may note, in passing, a habit 
largely prevalent in primary schools, 
of concert recitation. This, when car- 
ried to any length, cannot be too 
strongly condemned, and when upon 
subjects that require judgment, orany 
form of reproduction, should never be 
used. It may assist in committing a 
stanza that is to be sung as a class ex- 
ercise, but has little value except for 
some such purpose. Even in com- 
mitting tables, its value is question- 
able. 


Course or Insrruction.—For the 
outline of a judicious course of in- 
struction, we need not materially 
modify that foundin most of the man- 
uals of city schools. The real suc- 
cess or failure to meet its end is found 
in its interpretation, in the filling up, 
in the manner in which it is adminis- 
tered; in a word, in the intelligence 
and skill of the teacher, not in going 
over the formal work prescribed, but 
in the incidental instruction, and in the 
thousand things ‘unpfescribed and 
unprescribable, that are the measure 
of her sympathy with her pupils, and 
her almost intuitive recognition of 
their needs, every day and every hour. 

For a three years’ course, we may 
write down: 

Reading.—Formal limit, not exceed- 
ing that of a “ Third Reader.” 


Spelling, from reading book, names 
of common things, words from the 
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object lessons, and from other text 
books, oral, but chiefly written. 


Number. — Addition, subtraction, 


‘multiplication and division, with all 


the tables, and simple problems, oral 
and written. 

Geography.—Simplest elements only, 
during the last year. 

Oral Lessons.—Common things, do- 
mestic animals and plants; articles in 
common use in the household, etc.— 
their material and process of manu- 
facture. 

Language Lessons.—At first in con- 
nection with the foregoing, then more 
specific, as the skill of the pupils may 
admit. 

Drawing, straight and curved lines— 
singly and in combination. Original 
designs of figures, simple objects from 
nature. 

Elements of plotting with measures. 


Writing and Printing, in connection 
with.the lessons. 

Penmanship begun. 

Recitations and Declamation, Simple 
Essays, and Letters. 

Singing, incidental instructioh in 
morals and manners. 

Simple Calisthenic Exercises. 

This outline may require more or 
less than three years. It ought to be 
accomplished sooner, but considering 
the too early age at which pupils enter 
school, their defective home-training 
and the irregularity of attendance, ex- 
perience has justified us in assigning 
the time named. 

We have limited this to the so-called 


_“ primary course ” of our city schools, 


tor several reasons that will appear 
more clearly hereafter. A separate 
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paper will consider the peculiarities 
of the “‘ grammar-school course.” 


We add the following suggestions: 


LANGuAGE.—If grammar be indeed 
“the art of speaking, reading and 
writing correctly, then we may regard 
all the language lessons of the prima- 
ry school as foundations of this art, 
and as the necessary preparation for 
the study of language as a science. 
Consider what a wide range the vo- 
cabulary of a child of five or six years 
of age embraces, and the marvelous 
precision and force with which he uses 
language to convey his ideas upon 
subjects in which he has an interest 
and with which he is familiar. What 
he does thus, spontaneously, in the 
ante-school days, he should continue 
to do concerning the subjects that en- 
gage his attention in school; at first, 
orally, and, so soon as he has acquired 
the art, in writing. The written exer- 
cises may, at first, consist in copying 
short sentences and easy narratives, 
and afterwards in reproducing familiar 
lessons and stories, or recounting per- 
sonal experiences, and in descriptive 
letters to friends—these gradually 
expanding into compositions. The 
knowledge of nouns and verbs, moods 
and cases, predicate and subject, need 
form no part of his preparation for 
this, and certain, the technical destinc- 
tions will be the more easily mastered 
when he is already somewhat expert 
in their practical use. 

Learning to read, as it is called, 
embraces in the usual practice, after 
ability to pronounce a few simple 
words has been acquired, chiefly a 
formal monotonous repetition of 
words, formed into sentences, it is 
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true, but as devoid of interest and as 
destitute of spirit as would be a col- 
umn in the spelling-book. The habit 
of advancing too rapidly, going pain- 
fully over new lessons containing 
words that must be spelled in order 


-to make them out, is among the hin- 


drances. Bad habits of expression 
are formed, listlessness of manner and 
a drawling, dreary tone, and each sub- 
sequent repetition of the same lesson, 
in the hope of improving upon it, only 
makes the matter more irksome, and 
confirms the habits already formed. 
Ability to pronounce the words at 
sight is the first requisite, and the 
teacher of any fertility can relieve the 
monotony of the book lesson by cre- 
ating upon the board new sentences, 
using words that have become already 
familiar. 

In these first lessons, too, should be 
acquired that flexibility of voice so 
conspicuously wanting in older schol- 
ars through defective training,-and, 
we regret to say, so rarely attained 
even by those whose profession re- 
quires them to be public speakers. 
For the matter of spelling, the lessons 
during the first two years should be 
chiefly from the reading lessons and 
the names of common objects, with 
the terms developed in the object les- 
sons; writing or printing words upon 
the slate should be continued through- 
out the course. 


NumBer.—Number is the idea of 
how many; and this idea we are con- 
scious of when we compare an indi- 
vidual thing with two or more of the 
same kind. We may speak of this 
quality as oneness, twoness, etc. 

Simple counting—that is, the recog- 
nition of series in which the common 
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difference is one—is the key to all 
numerical calculation; a second series 
has a common difference of /wo, as 2, 
4, 6, 8, etc. ; a third, of three, as, 3, 6, 9, 
etc. These several series, up to 12, 24, 
36, etc., give examples of the simplest 
forms (easiest combinations) in ad- 
dition and subtraction, and include a/? 
that can be donein multiplication and 
division within the limit of the multi- 
plication table—z. ¢., to 144. 

Subtraction is just wa#-counting ; 
multiplication is formulated when we 
notice how many terms are used in 
the series; as, 4, 8, 12,; 3 foursare 12; 
and division is deduced from ; this for 
since 3 times four are 12, then 4 is in 
12 three times, and, also, one-third of 
12 is 4 (that is, one of the three equal 
terms [4+4+4] is 4). Obviously, in- 
stead of learning the “tables”’ at the 
first as tasks—dull abstractions—all of 
these processes may very simply and 
not without interest be made to convey 
intelligent notions of the first steps in 
number. We need hardly say that 
simple problems should be made fully 
to illustrate and apply these relations 
of numbers. 

In the use of each series, it is ap- 
parent that a second step, completing 
all the relations it can exhibit of ad- 
dition and subtraction, commences 
not with zero, as 0+4+4+4, ctc., but 
with each of the numbers between 
o and the designating number, as 
1+44+44+4; 2+4+4; 3+4+4, etc. 

It will, of course, be understood, 
that the first exercises should be with 
the aid of actual objects; and the 
abacus, judiciously used, will very 
much aid perception, through the 
senses. The aim should be to lead 
the pupil to perceive clearly the value 
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of the numbers used, separately, the 
value of the result in any case, and 
the nature of the operation producing 
it. Young teachers should be caution- 
ed against advancing too rapidly to 
the use of large numbers. Master 
the easier numbers and combinations 
first. Better that a child count to 10, 


and understand what each term - 


means, than to 100 or 1,000 by rote. 

Written exercises should, from the 
first, be combined with the oral, and 
figures should be made with neatness 
and care. 

The limits of this article forbid any 
extended or orderly discussion of the 
methods in the different grades, or the 
approximate limits of each. School- 
manuals of courses of study may be 
safely followed. 


DrawING.—As an_ exercise for 
young children, this involves chiefly 
culture of the eye and the hand, and, 
aside from the important ends it may 
answer in after life, either industrially 
or zsthetically, it is in the direct in- 
terest of what has been heretofore 
said concerning the culture of the sen- 
ses, and the power of giving expres- 
sion to our ideas. We may add, that 
to a greater degree than any other 
school exercises, it cultivates method, 
accuracy, and that habit of self-control 
so valuable, not only in mental cul- 
ture but in all the conduct of life. 
We refrain at this stage from any ex- 
tended remark upon method, except 
to say that so soon as possible and so 
far as possible, it is recommended that 
drawing be chiefly from odyects, and 
very little the mere following of 
copies. In the attempt to project a 
solid upon the paper, the edge of a 
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cube forms as good an example of a 
right line, as does a mark upon the 
paper or blackboard, and with the 
added advantage, that in producing 
it, there is something rvea/ to be done, 
and an actual result in its accomplish- 
ment. It isin some sense a creation, 
not an imitation. 

Oral instruction, suggestions for 
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slate exercisesin printing and writing, 
geography and other topics in the 
course, must form the subjects for 
discussion hereafter. 

Whatever the nature of the subject, 
the teacher should always have in 
mind some end to be gained by. each 
exercise, and should carefully observe 
and estimate the effect of each. 





RELATION OF ART TO EDUCATION. 


GRACE C. BIBB,* 


Of the St. Louis Normal School. 


Art is the expression of spirit in 
sensuous form; the embodiment of 
the ideal. In it, man attempts to real- 
ize himself and to determine his posi- 
tion in the universe. Its value is de- 


pendent upon the closeness of rela- 
tion between subjective and objective 


sides involved in it, quite as much:as 
upon the lofty nature of the enshrined 
ideal. Art, as art, is subject only to 
its own laws. In its essence it is the 
creature of no age; it comprehends 
the spirit of all. In its outward form 
it is determined almost wholly by the 
culture of the time in which it origi- 
nates, and upon which it in turn exerts 
a reflex influence in the elevation of 
taste and in the direction ot educa- 
tional systems. The relation of art 
to education is twofold; it represents, 
in concrete, the aspiration and thought 
of the period,-and is the flower of its 
culture, and becomes equally the mod- 
el after which real life may be fashion- 
ed, a goal toward which ideal culture 
may tend—this is true of art in any of 
its stages. ' 


* Read before the National Educational Association, at 
Minneapolis, August, 1875. 


Spirit vaguely conscious, yet crush 
ed by nature as an overawing, over- 
whelming power, manifests itself in 
symbolic art, out of whose sandy des- 
ert the sphynx forever vainly questions 
earth and heaven. 

Spirit emancipated from the thrall- 
dom of nature, by the transforming of 
nature into itself, balances equally, 
form and content, and finds in classic 
art perfect representation. 

Spirit-risen to complete knowledge 
of itself, as eternal in the universe 
through oneness with the divine at- 
tempts in romantic art to establish 
its lofty dominion and to give expres- 
sion to the infinite longing and aspi- 
ration of the Christian ideal: no 
longer oppressed by the burden of 
its own mysterious destiny, no longer 
content to be bound up with nature, 
and to bask in the brief sunshine of 
mortal life, it stands tip-toe upon 
earth, striving after the glory which 
is beyond the stars. 

As the free development of spirit 
art serves as the index of what, in any 
civilization, represents the highest 
culture and exhibits, consciously or 
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unconsciously, the ideal of its educa- 
tional systems. 

There must, of course, exist ma- 
terial for the work of the creative 
imagination, This material may be 
found already combined, as in the 
perfect human being, the model of 
Greek art, but more frequently, es- 
pecially in the realm of romantic 


art, lies scattered, exhibiting one - 


phase here, another there, revealing 
itself but partially anywhere, and 
waiting for the hand of the master to 
invent a medium through which that 
in it which is universal may shine. 

Embodied thus in a great picture, 
a great poem, or a great novel, the 
ideal affects its own age and influ- 
ences subsequent times. Summing 
up spirit, education and culture, it is, 
in its turn, the test of each. Com- 
parison with it becomes the ordeal 
through which all ideal systems must 
establish their validity. 

As represented in its art symbolism 
is a period of the struggle of spirit 
with matter, it expresses in civilization, 
the struggle with long existent forms, 
both in education and in government. 
The same feeling which led the Egyp- 
tian to represent, in a human head 
crowning a shapeless block of stone, 
the hopeless struggle of man to free 
himself from the bondage of nature, led 
him curiously to combine the theoreti- 
cal in education with the immediately 
practical. He rests everything, how- 
ever, upon firmness, strength, endur- 
ance. He longed for freedom and 
self-knowledge, and sought both, yet 
shrank back in mortal terror at the 
moment of their revealing, selt-assured 
that man might not see God and live. 
For us, neither his art nor his culture 
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has direct value, at least by comparison 
with the Greek. 

Greek art is thus far the world’s 
highest art, because of the equality of 
form and content. Could, however, 
the modern ideal find as perfect ex- 
pression, the art form would rise much 
higher. By as much as self-recogniz- 
ing spirit, conscious of its individual 
freedom and of its infinite possibili- 
ties, is more lofty than the classic 
ideal, by so much would full repre- 
sentation raise the romantic above the 
classic. Since, however, the recognized 
forms of plastic art are manifestly in- 
adequate, each having limits which 
are soon reached and beyond which it 
is powerless, and since poetry, even 
which embraces and transcends all 
other forms, is dwarfed in its capabil- 
ities by the necessary imperfections of 
language, we can hardly hope for any 
more complete enshrining of the ro- 
mantic ideal than that which already 
exists for us in Dante, Shakespeare 
and Goethe, to each of whom, in his 
own sphere, the Divine revealed it- 
self; each of whom is, in his own way, 
at once the epitome of his age and the 
teacher of mankind. 

Greek art consists mainly, as we 
know, in sculpture, in representation 
of the human form. To do its work 
as perfectly as might be, to delineate 
the grace and beauty of woman, the 
strength and beauty of man, the di- 
vinity and celestial beauty of the gods, 
to embody in human form, health, joy 
and serenity was its sincere effort, its 
worthy achievement. 

The aim and the success which at- 
tend its plastic art are not wanting in 
‘the wider field of epic and dramatic 
poetry. Simplicity, clearness, defi- 
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niteness—these are its characteristics, 
and are reproduced from the real 
world. There is no setting up of 
huge pyramids, whose very form is a 
concession to those powers of nature 
which, in his spiritual exile, fill with 
vague question and vaguer dread the 
soul of man; nothing of the yielding 
in unyieldingness of symbolic art. 
Nature has been subordinated to man, 
made one with him almost through 
his sympathy; he recognizes in him- 
self her crowning glory, and feels 
himself the inheritor of all the treas- 
ures of her entire realm. Practically 
he enforces Plato’s divine precept— 
“ Honor thy soul, then, as being sec- 
ond only to the gods.” 

This spirit, free and beautiful both 
in its ideal and in its activity, pervad- 
ing.all art, dramatic and epic as well 
plastic, may fairly be asserted to be 
but the legitimate expression of the 
free and beautiful Greek culture 
which, before it sought enshrinement 
in monumental marble, wrought itself 
out entirely in man himself. 

“The whole history of Greek art,” 
says Winkleman, “shows that it owed 
its elevation to liberty.” This liberty 
was most entire, for first of ail it was 
untrammelled, or nearly so, by times 
and seasons. Ina climate free from ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, where the fall 
of snow was so_rare as to be a topic of 
history ; where abundant harvests re- 
warded the slightest cultivation; where 
blue waters reflected, continually, the 
bluer sky; where,’in the clear, bright 
atmosphere, distant mountains seemed 
just at hand; where streams flashed 
and .flowers bloomed, and trees were 
green always ; where no lofty moun- 
tains, no great rivers, terrified and 
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darkened the imagination ; where all 
was smiling, serene, beneficent ; what 
else could men do than rest securely 
upon the breast of-this benign mother, 
and, wrapped in fullness of. content, 
long for nothing beyond what earth, 
in her bounty, offered ? 

How best to enjoy his heritage, be- 
came the problem of his life—a prob- 
lem, to his active brain, not of difficult 
solution—and his aim in culture 
became harmony with himself. To 
heighten, at the same time, his intel- 
lectual and his physical powers, to 
send out his spirit into every fibre ot 
his frame till the two became incor- 
porate, to identify volition and action; 
this he attempted, this, as never else- 
where in all the ages, hc accomplished. 
Even as his art is “the one thing finish- 
ed in this hasty world, he is himself 
the treasure which a_ whole life 
gathered.” 

Thus, with no record of woe behind 
him, and no fearful looking-for of 
judgment before, held in by measure- 
less content, urged on by ceaseless 
activity, each prepared himself for all 
that any might be called to do, and 
left to time and to accident the deter- 
mination of what, at any particular 
moment, might be his work. A citi- 
zen, in those earlier days, he delegated 
few of his powers, but to be magis- 
trate or legislator need not hinder that 
he be also poet, athlete or philosopher. 
None were too great to covet the prize 
awarded to the victor in the national 
games, which served, at the same time, 
to stimulate the individual and to 
unite the nation. Plato is a contestant 
for the Isthinian chaplet as well as for 
the Pythian laurel, and Pythagoras, as 
conqueror, earns a statue at Altis, to- 
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gether with the more transitory re- 
wards of Olympian victors. 

The aim of Greek education seems, 
then, simple, direct, and perfect, as is 
the Greek art, and for similar reasons. 
The effort is to make man master of 
himself to his finger’s ends; whatever 
his thought can plan, his hand must ex- 
ecute; nothing less is perfect freedom. 
With an aim so definite, processes be- 
come comparatively simple, and meth- 
ods once adopted could be safely ad- 
hered to and confidently insisted on, 
even before the development of reason 
in the child; certain, that with that de- 
velopment they would more and more 
commend themselves. 

The early Greek instruction con- 
sisted only of reading, writing, music 
and gymnastics,but later supplemented 
these with rhetoric, philosophy, or 
dialectic, arithmetic, geometry , and 
astronomy. It attempted to follow 
nature in dividing the school life into 
periods of seven years, but it was the 
theory of Aristotle that, from the age 
of five, children should spend two 
years in the observation and hearing 
of that which later they were to learn, 
beginning at seven that school educa- 
tion proper which was to continue to 
the age of twenty-one. Other philoso- 
phers fixed the periods of training not 
at any particular age, but when the 
child manifested a certain definite and 

sufficient activity of body and mind. 

Music and gymnastics were essenti- 
ally the culture studies of the Greeks, 
whose omission from any course of 
instruction could, in their view, pro- 
duce only rudeness and a certain re- 
turn to barbarism. What gymnastics 
did for the body, music did for the 
soul in strengthening, refining and 
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elevating. Training to any special 
pursuit having no place in the Greek 
system, it is only as a means of devel- 
opment in the individual, that any- 
thing is of value. The gymnastics 
are not used in leading toward war; 
there is about them no trace of cruel- 
ty, nv preparation for bloodshed, as in 
the later Roman times—then, indeed, 
pursued for ends other than them- 
selves; and thus violating the law of 
their artistic being, they fell from 
their high estate as ministers of the 
Fine Arts. 

Athens, in the days before her de- 
cadence, mingled her religious rites 
with the exercises of the Palaestra, 
and peculiar solemnity attached to the 
four great national games. Statues 
of divinities looked down upon the 
contestants of the gymnasia, and vic- 
tors in the gamesconferred honor, not 
on themselves alone, but even upon 
the city and the province of their birth. 
The head of the school was generally 
a priest of the god to whom the place 
was dedicated and from whom it deriy- 
ed its name, as, for example, the Lycean 
Palaestra at Athens, sacred to the 
Lycean Apollo. Indeed, the divini- 
ties seemed necessary to the complete- 
ness of the paraphernalia. _Grasberg- 
er, in his Arztehung. und Untérricht in 
Klassischer Alterthum, gives us an illus- 
trative story, which I translate: 

“A certain Athenian schoolmaster 
had but two pupils, but upon. these 
looked down from their marble Apollo 
and the Muses. Oneasked this teach- 
er: ‘How many are thy pupils?’ and 
‘he replied: ‘ With the gods, twelve.’ ”’ 

In later times, it happened, very 
naturally, that the gymnasia became 
intimately connected with the schools 
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of philosophy, in whose beautiful gar- 
dens pupils sat at the feet of the 


- masters. 


The study of music softened the 
passions, refined the sentiments, ele- 
vated the entire nature; as opposed to 
gymnastics, it trained the subjective 
side of man’s nature. Earlier, he had 
begun to acquire clear ideas of the 
outer world, to cultivate the zsthetic 
and ethical sense through study of the 
myths and recitations from Homer; 
but of music, Aristotle, “master of 
them that know,” says: ‘ Man learns 
it not for direct use, as reading or 
writing, or even gymnastics, but for 
the worthy recreation of his free hours, 
for life should not be merely a slave's 
labur for daily bread, but should af- 
ford time for the development of all 
that is noblest in man.” 

So through gymnastics the Greek 
developed the power of doing, and 
through music, that of feeling; in 
Homer he contemplated the heroic as 
revealed in his progenitors; in the 
drama he beheld the collisions of free 
human spirit in its attempts to actual- 
ize itself; in ‘the laws, he learned the 
conflict and the duties of his own im- 
mediate life. Thus, by the aid of those 
works of art “hich it had itself cre- 
ated, the Greek culture was able to 
round itself to a harmony which, after 
ages, have been powerless to rival. 

In Roman culture, however—though 
based upon the Greek, and therefrom 
deriving all in it that was best—music 
and gymnastics were never really at 
home. To the dignity of the senator 
the nude contests of the Athenian sa- 
vored of personal degradation, while 
his practical intellect arraigned before 
its tribunal as useless, if not wanton, 


all exercises which had no direct bear- 
ing upon statesmanship or upon war. 
His taste inclined him to the bloody 
conflicts of the arena, where hired 
gladiators reénacted, in detail, the 
fierce features of his battles; despising 
the soft airs of the cithara and the lyre, 
his blood bounded at the blast of the 
trumpet; the harmonious movement 
of the choral dance was powerless to 
win him from his proud reserve, the 
only dance he countenanced was that 
of hired performers in his theatres. 
Still, such manly exercises as might 
be seen to have a direct bearing on the 
art of war the Roman condescended 
not only to engage in, but to make 
use of as a pathway to fame, and his- 
torians tell us that the title of runner 
bestowed upon him for his fleetness of 
foot was proudly cherished even by 
him who avenged the Roman disgrace 
at the Candine Forks. 

It is, however, at once evident that 
the Roman ideal was not the culture 
of man for himself, but for the State; 
or, as Rousseau has it, in Emile, “A 
citizen of Rome was not Caius, he was 
not Lucius; he was a Roman; he loved 
his country better than himself.” The 
Roman adopts the form of Greek cul- 
ture, but he loses sight of its spiritual 
significance, itoman art, if art it can 
justly be called, consists almost whol- 
ly in imitation of Greek models. It 
adopts Greek forms in sculpture, in 
painting and in literature, and suffers 
the fate of all imitators. That which 
had been the natural expression of the 
free Greek spirit transferred to the 
barren fields of Roman necessity, grew 
rigid, harsh, conventional—everything, 
in short, which art dare not be and 


live. Roman education, too, was an 
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imitation of the Greek, and in their 
enforced exile and their stern captivi- 
ty, both education and art lost their 
original natures. 

The conditions are all reversed. 
Man is no longer the unit, but the state, 
and each is to sacrifice something of 
his individuality. All of it is neces- 
sary in the effort of bringing himself 
into harmony with the demands of 
citizenship. Yet, in this Roman 
world, and out of this entire subordi- 
nation of the individual; grows that 
idea of duty and of sacrifice which 
pervades all modern civilization, and 


which, in Christianity, combining with - 


the sense of human finitude, its possi- 
bility of infinite development gives us 
romantic art. , 

There was no possibility of a nation- 
al Roman art springing from the 
national civilization. The Roman had 
no solution satisfactory to himself of 
the problem of life; to himself he 
seemed the victim of the Fates. The 
very atmosphere around him was 
heavy with mystery and with terror. 
In his religion he vibrated, unceasing- 
ly, between Epicureanism and Stoic- 
ism, as far in the one case as in the 
other, from rational confidence and 
rest. Stern, even sanguinary, in tem- 
per, severe in manners, haughty in 
deportment, himself the slave of the 
State, he becomes, in a sense, the 
tyrant of his wife, his children, his de- 
pendents. 

A Roman only hoped to obtain cul- 
ture through Greek models; hence, 
though in early days the laws of the 
Twelve Tables (?) formed the principal, 
if not the only, reading matter in the 
elementary schools. Homer came 
afterwards to be used among the 
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Latins, as it had been used among the 
Greeks, as the basis of recitation; to 
Homer were added, later, Virgil and 
the Greek dramatists, while, in the 
schools of oratory, Demosthenes, 
Caius, Gracchus and Cicero furnished 
models of style. 

We have seen, then, that Rome hav- 
ing in the nature of things no dis- 
tinctively national art, had for the 
same reasons no distinctively national 
education. She manifested, however, 


‘remarkable ability in selecting from 


all the materials of culture which lay 
open to her, those’ best adapted to her 
own supposed needs. Art, in her civ- 
ilizatton, performs but one of its of- 
fices; it is no summer-up; it is seer 
and guide, yet even here fails of its 
truest office since perfect individual 
freedom, which it everywhere breathes, 
is essentially alien to the spirit of the 
Roman people, and must hence re- 
main uncomprehended and incompre- 
hensible. 

It is not, of course, our purpose, in 
the brief limits of this paper, to at- 
tempt anything like a history of either 
art or education. We shall try only 
to show, through reference to certain 
well-known conditions of both, a re- 
lation between them which may be 
found, we think, everywhere to exist, 
and we devote ourselves to the con- 
sideration of the Greek, Roman and 
medizval states, especially, because 
we believe that in them are revealed 
conditions from which we may derive 
valuable hints for our own education- 
al systems. 

In the long period following the 
downfall of the Western Empire, we 
see only a growing estrangement of 
spirit and expression. Art, as such, 
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revives only at the end of the Cru- 
sades. Before this time the office of 
the spiritual in humanity, particu- 
farly in its relation to the divine, had 
been wholly misunderstood. The Feu- 
dal system has destroyed, so far as it 
has been able, man’s free activity; he 
no longer directs his own energy; the 


.stern pressure of physical want has 


compelled: him to maintain life at the 
expense of independence, and has 
bound him in enforced obedience to 
his feudal lord. Every grade of soci- 
ety is permeated by this dominion of 
force; all ranks are governed by 

“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can.” 

Against this oppression of the poor, 
and this ignoring of the claims of our 
common humanity, chivalry was but 
the natural reaction, and the entire 
civilization of the time is chaotic, 
everywhere indeterminate. Man has 
returned toa condition where again 
he wanders bereft of his true reason— 
self-knowledge. He begins after 
awhile to learn something of his own 
value and dignity; but through his 
uncensciousness of the source of that 
dignity, fails, even then, to create any 
true artform, while, as a matter of 
course he fails as well in attaining 
any true theory of education. Indeed, 
he regards education as he regards 
religious power, the sole property of 
the Church, which is the only and true 
mediator between himself and God. 
His worship consists, not in the at- 
tempt at self-reconcilement, but in an 
effort of subjection to a power not of 
his nature, and of whose communion 
he is unworthy. The relation is pure- 
ly external, and his grosser sense, dis- 
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daining the aid of the classic art crea- 
tions, makes its demand for relics and 
images, wishing, like Thomas of old, 
to see the very print of the nails. The 
education of the cloisters, except the 
training: to knighthood, the only cul- 
ture of the age exaggerated, as we 
might expect, the renunciatory spirit 
of the Christian system, by attempting 
altogether to ignore nature, since it 
sought to make man holy by seclud- 
ing him from the world, instead of 
sending him out armed to do in the 
world his true work, one as he knows 
himself to be with humanity, through 
struggle and aspiration. The institu- 
tion of chivalry arising, as we may 
say, out of the Feudal system, and the 
only hope of the time for rational in- 
dividual culture, bears with it, unfor- 
tunately, its own prophecy of failure. 

A wierd picture these middle ages 
present! The autocratic, all-conquer- 
ing Latin language, crushed under 
the heel of barbarian invasion, is 
dying at its source to live again the 
ghost ofits former self in the romance 
tongues. In passing away asa spoken 
language, it shuts out from the great 
mass of people all the treasures of 
science and literature, of which it is 
the conservator; knowledge ceases 
to be honored, and-even the clergy are 
grossly ignorant. There is disregard 
of morality, and contempt for law. 
Cruelty and rapine go hand in hand 
with superstition and ignorance. 

It is evident enough that this chaotic 
age, cut off by its illiteracy from even 
the opportunity of imitation, had noth- 
ing in it sufficient to worthily fill out 
any true artform. Yet, even in its par- 
tial and ill-directed activity, awaken- 
ing spirit sought expression. The 
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recitations of the trouveurs and trou- 
badours, and the medizval romance 
proper, reflect, however, rudely and 
imperfectly the manners of the time, 
its disregard for the sanctity of mar- 
riage, its elevation to the rank of vir- 
tues, of idleness and dependence, its 
insistence on blind obedience to laws 
which its intelligence could recognize 
neither as just nor as rational. 

At the close of the Crusades, how- 
ever, as spirit rouses itself from its 
long lethargy, art, in the form of arch- 
itecture, naturally revives, and all over 
Europe spring up those wonderful 
cathedrals which, at the same time, 
embody and enshrine divinity, and 
which really became “ living epistles,” 
known and read of all men, of St. 
Marks, which is, perhaps, onr fairest 
representative of Venetian art. Rus- 
kin says: “The whole Church of St. 
Marks was a great book of common 
prayer, the mosaics were its illumina- 
tions, and common people of the time 
were taught their Scripture history by 
means of them more impressively, 
perhaps, though far less fully, than 
ours are now by Scripture reading.” 

The art-forms rising in this period 
react, in their turn, upon the age it- 
self. The candidate for chivalric hon- 
ors passed his boyhood in the family 
of some distinguished knight, and 
learned from association with the la- 
dies, gentleness and courtesy; his 
imagination was appealed to, and his 
knightly ardor roused by the romances 
read for their amusement, and by the 
stirring songs of the ever-welcome 
minstrel. But chivalry isolates the 
individual by separating him from the 
family, and hence destroys the state of 
which the family is the basis. As chiv- 





alry is a reaction against Feudalism, 
so the free cities are, in their turn, a 
reaction against it. In them begins, 
again, association for mutual assist- 
ance and for mutual defence, and in 
them society, in the true sense, revives. 
These, with many differences, and spite 
of the active participation of their 


citizens in labors which the Greeks -° 


left to their slaves, recall Athenian 
possibilities—Florence notably; here 
is freedom, and through freedom come 
culture and art—art which measures 
the flood-tide of the romantic spirit ; 
here are revived Greek and Roman 
literature, and here are organized 
schools for popular instruction—here 


are wealth, leisure, culture; here begins © 


the new reign of true art. 


“ Rejoice, O Florence, since thou art so great, 

That over sea and land thou beatest thy wings, 

And throughout hell thy name -is_ spread 
abroad.” 


Reviving in the form of architecture, 
about the eleventh century, art follow- 
ing close upon the revival of letters and 
the establishment of institutions of 
learning. These letters, beginning 
perhaps in the ninth century, as 
schools for elemeuatary instruction, 
embraced, in the first division of their 
curriculum, grammar (so called), logic 
and rhetoric, beyond which one might 
learn, also, were he so_ disposed, 
music, arithmetic, geometry and as- 
tronomy—the entire circle comprising 
the seven sciences of the ancients. 
Yet few sought the full benefit of 
studies which were still subordinated 
to-the uses of the chnrch. . Music, for 
example, was of value but for the 
chanting of her service, and astronomy 
of use only in the calculation of her 
festivals. But the close of the eleventh 
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century witnessed, as we know, a 
great awakening of zeal for intellect- 
ual pursuits, and universities in all 
the prominent cities—at Paris, at 
Bologna, at Padua, at Naples, at 
Prague, at Leipsic—between the elev- 


,enth and the fifteenth centuries, crowd- 


ed with zealous and devoted thou- 
sands, testified that man was begin- 
ning to realize, in a measure, at least, 
his greatest needs. It is true that in 
the pursuits, philosophy was subject to 
authority, as the human intellect be- 
came through its deification of Greek 
masters; there was, perhaps, a some- 
what stunted development of individ- 
ual thought in the universities; yet 
out of this age of authority,as we 
sometimes call it, rises the free epic of 
Dante, and, in due course, the painting 
of the great masters, beginning with 
Giotto. 

The. Florentine school of art aims 
at the expression of human feeling. 
The educational culture out of which 
it grew had, in those later medizval 
times, developed a similar ideal; in 
that stage of its growth it tended to a 
peculiar exaltation of the spiritual 
part of man as, transforming the ma- 
terial, it had adopted from the super- 
stitions of all countries a collection of 
legends and perverted myths, which 
created for ita realm of imagination 
hardly less real than life itself. Edu- 
cation, in reviving, wearied itself in 
the universities with the discussion of 
questions of difficult, often of impos- 
sible, solution; yet, at the same time 
the industries began to improve, and 
commerce and manufactures were the 
serious business of life, the contradic- 
tion was characteristic of the age it- 
self. Luxury too often crowded com- 
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fort to the wall; the splendor of occa- 
sional festivals was to the everyday- 
life as precious jewels upon sackcloth; 
between monarch and people was yet 
a great gulf fixed, but through all, the 
age kept a firm hold upon the ideal 
and realized for itself, however imper- 
fectly, a definite aim toward which, 
through all contradictions, it strove. 

So out of seeming chaos there grew 
up love of intellectual activity, admi- 
ration which was almost reverence, 
for classic literature, and in all and 
through all that gradual working 
toward freedom which bore flower in 
Dante and in the painters. In Dante 
alone are epitomized all the peculiar- 
ities of his age, the superstitious re- 
verence for the great of old, which 
regarded Virgil as:a wonderful magi- 
cian, the belief that spirits emancipa- 
ted from the flesh could still suffer in 
their material bodies. The literal- 
ness, the grotesqueness, the tangible 
terrors of his hell, sum up the beliefs 
of his contemporaries, and of an age 
which yet bears in all its movements, 
evidence of growing faith in the divine 
mission of humanity, and the religious 
idea of the time manifests itself in 
Dante with his profound sympathy 
and eternal sorrow, in Gothic archi- 
tecture with its wierd beauty and 
endless aspiration, in Leonardo and 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, paint- 
ers of the Passion and of the Resur- 
rection. 

I have said, that could the Christian 
ideal find as complete embodiment 
as did the classic, its art would rise 
higher ; but that even through a form 
of such adaptability and power as 
poetry, it still fails of any representa- 
tion, at all adequate; to a certain ex- 
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tent, the same thing is true of our 
educational systems. Any true form 
must aim, like the classic, at the cul- 
ture of the individual man, and not 
except, incidentally, at the training 
of the citizen; but the harmonious 
rounding of the whole nature, which 
was to the Greeks a matter.of com- 
parative ease, becomes so exceedingly 
difficult in our times that even the at- 
tempt is scarcely to be recognized. 
The immense exaltation of the mental 
and spiritual, renders the accord of 
mind and body so difficult that their 
harmony, even if aimed at vaguely in 
our systems of training, is too gener- 
ally regarded as an impossibility to 
receive much attention in a way to se- 
cure practical results. The conse- 
quence is, that willing and doing are 
so separated that the body becomes 
the mere slave of the mind, taking too 
often, in the very meridian of life, 
fearful slave’s vengeance. 

Manifold contradictions, arising 
from our complexity of civilization, 
reflect themselves in both art and cul- 
ture, which, without a high and sus- 
taining confidence in the soul’s eternal 
destiny, leave the mind of him who 
would attempt their solution forever 
in the realm of uncertainty. Divided 
as the modern world in large measure 
is, between those who live under the 
dominion of intellectual authority and 
those who, declaring themselves eman- 
cipated, have, in their search for truth, 
been satisfied with its appearance, and 
who, with the best intentions, have 
produced in the moral order discord 
alone, it is sufficiently evident that 
an art-form, which in any fair manner 
reflects the time, will attempt the rep- 
resentation either of one of these 


phases of thought, or a combination 
of the two. The perfect representa- 
tion is only possible through the find- 


ing of a universal which shall contain — 


each particular, effecting in art the re- 
conciliation which a true philosophy 
effects in thought. : 
Our artists stand related to us in a 
manner differing widely from that ‘in 
which classic artists stood in their age. 
For the latter, culture had provided 
models which they need do little more 
than concretely imitate; every en- 
couragement that enlightened liberal- 
ity could suggest was offered them. 
With their works set up in the most 
public places, to be at once condemn- 
ed or approved by a populace fully 
competent to decide upon their merits, 
the labor of the artist became com- 
paratively simple, and he was com- 
pelled to perform it worthily. . 
With us the first condition is 
changed ; where the classic artist was 
satisfied to represent what he saw, 
and to see what the rest of the world 
saw, the artist who would adequately 
represent the spirit of to-day must do 
vastly more. He must look through 
and beyond the outward phase of 
things which presents itself to the 
world, into the spirit which our mod- 
ern education rather conceals than 
exhibits; and for the spirit thus recog- 
nized in its completeness he must de- 
vise a form more adequate than that 
which nature, in the adverse condi- 
tions of modern civilization, is com- 
petent to give. He thus becomes a 
seer who stands for man as interpre- 
ter of humanity. Greek tragedy, 
when thus compared with Romantic, 
exhibits the difference. admirably. 
The one depends wholly upon action. 
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A certain deed, almost apart from the 
motives in which it originates, brings 
down acertain punishment. The col- 
lision is perfectly simple, since it 
turns neither on the motives nor 


on the mental constitution of the 


dramatis persone ; the characters 
and plot being historical, the play 
is little involved, and the denouement 
clearly foreseen. The artist repre- 
sents what all see with him; of this, 
the Electra of Sophocles is as good an 
example as any. To illustrate the 
modern work, take a drama of Shakes- 
peare. The tragedy is contained in 
the characters, and is therefrom de- 
veloped, bringing into the play com- 
plications unforseen by the spectator 
and difficult of satisfactory solution, 
except on the acceptance of a future 
world, in which are solved the diffi- 
culties of this. In Greek solutions 
immortality has no office; the colli- 
sions are of this world, and here re- 
conciled. Shakespeare has no con- 
crete real life from which he may imi- 
tate; out of scattered material he 
creates a new universe, through which 
runs a divine purpose and which is 
subject to divine laws. Goethe, in his 
way, does the same thing; he finds, 
however, in the culture of the indi- 
vidual, a cure for all the incongruities 
of life, and hence returns to the clas- 
sic theory of education which he in- 
forms with his clearer insight. Shake- 
speare and Goethe stand to their age, 
not so much in the character of repre- 
sentatives as of interpreters and teach- 
ers. 

The mass of the so-called art of the 
day represents many different phases 
of activity, but sums up nothing, in- 
terprets nothing, teaches nothing; it 


(3) 


has no clearness and no certainty; it 
is pervaded by a spirit of questioning 
and doubt, out of which truth may fi- 
nally grow, but into which it has not 
as yet entered, therefore, the workings 
of minds which have as yet gained 
nothing for themselves, set forth as 
they are in form which might deceive 
even the very elect, cannot fail to 
prove to youth a temptation and a 
snare. The very real difficulties which 
beset every human being in his way 
through life, seem imperatively to de- 
mand that he be at least left free to 
deal with those difficulties fully and 
fairly unaffected by the morbid self- 
questionings or the religious senti- 
mentalism, or the perverted ideas of 
duty which abound in popular poems 
and novels, and from which genius it- 
self is not always free. True art has 
no office with the abnormal or the dis- 
eased; it is founded upon and must 
return for inspiration to nature, whose 
whole effort is toward the restoration 
of order and health. The end of in- 
telligent effort in life is to bring man 
into harmony with the divine purpose 
of creation; to make man capable of 
such effort is the aim of all true edu- 
cation; to represent this, harmony is 
the aim of all true art. 

Without this fixed central point, all 
labor must fail, and no attempted art 
can really hold the mirror up to na- 
ture; their office is more nearly anal- 
agous to that of certain myriad faceted 
reflectors which break the light into 
fragments and distort the objects re- 
flected ; each face, to be sure, performs 
a certain office, and the whole is bril- 
liant, but, compared with reality, how 
grotesque! Even where current art 
forms are not false, they are but par- 
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tial»and each work is limited through 
its author’s limitations, which, wheth- 
er they be one or not, yet leave the 
work as art essentially valueless. 

The same influences which have 
tended, in our civilization, to bring 
about this baneful result in art, this 
attempt to get at the essence of 
things from the outside through ob- 
servation of phenomenal phases, with 
the doubt and consequent sadness 
which must follow the inevitable fail- 
ure, have also, in like manner, affected 
our educational systems, and have !ed 
us to forget, sometimes, that all our 


training can do nothing more for 


man then to develop his nature from 
within; and so we have busied our- 
selves sometimes not in making of the 
human being, the most that could be 
made, but in surrounding him with 
an armor within which he may move 
about unchanged. We have adopted 
studies assomething external to stand 
between the pupil and some probable 
danger, or perhaps to provide him 
with weapons for successful attack, 
and this unfortunately is what too 
many insist that we shall keep on 
doing, while they ask what a man 
knows, rather than what he is. 

The people who have really thought 
out the problem of life for themselves 
are very few, and until their number is 
greater, educational systems must in 
most places be constantly endangered, 
since they will be ignorantly attacked 
and as ignorantly defended—adopted 
without sufficient reason and abandon- 
ed without sufficient cause. Uncer- 
tainty asto the end must involve un- 
certainty as to themeans. Where the 
Greek could insist upon his method be- 
cause he knew it to be theright one, we 


are inclined tothrow at tooearly anage 
the responsibility for his culture upon 
the child himself, depriving him thus 
of the benefits of accumulated intelli- 
gence, and with what result ? How few 
come to mature years in possession of 
all their faculties! how, many, distort- 
ed and stunted, are unable through 
weakness to carry out their own 
plans of life? This is due, in most 
cases, to defective training before the 
school age training—the results of 
which, even were our subsequent sys- 
tems perfect, would yet be felt to the 
latest day of life. From seizing this 
grand idea of beginning right, Froebel 
has developed the whole Kindergarten 
system, in which is enforced the pre- 
cept of Pestalozzi—-“ Activity is a 
law of the child’s nature, therefore, 
accustom the child to do.” Separa- 
tion of willing from doing all one at- 
tempts at art suggest, and to a con- 
siderable extent present, systems of all 
kinds faster. Appeal to reason we 
must, but let us prepare it for the ap- 
peal. 

Now, are we to forget, that if the 
artistic work of our own generation 
is most of it barren of good results, 
either as an epitome of the age, or as 
an instructor and guide, to the real 
spirit of this time no true art form can 
be alien, whether it belong to the age 
of Pericles or age of Elizabeth ; 
whether it be revealed in architecture 
or in sculpture, in painting or in 
poetry. In each we are to search for 
the true spiritual significance, measur- 
ing ourselves against its height. The 
work of art in individual education, 
it is hard to overestimate; it inspires 
and elevates at the same time that it 
urges to achievement; it offers recon- 
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DIETETICAL 


cilement for the contradictions of life, 
and opens to the weary and the sad, a 
realm of pure joy and perfect freedom, 
in which may be satisfied the spirit’s 
profound needs. 

We have endeavored, then, to show, 
in a sense historically, how the free 
human spirit, eternal in its destiny, 
has sought throughout the ages, first 
of all, to comprehend itself and to re- 
alize its own mission; that in the de- 
gree to which this self-realization has 
been attained, man has directed his 
efforts at education wisely, and has 
represented the ideal in art success- 
fully. We have tried further to show 


that this self-realization, involving, as 
it must, culture and progress, is sensi- 
bly affected by art in its reflex influ- 
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ence; that losing in those materialistic 
ages which have followed close upon 
the periods of art’s highest develop- 
ment, its purely spiritual hold upon 
the ideal, it is constantly recalled 
thereto by its own representative ar- 
tists; that true art—being such by vir- 
tue Of its embodiment of universal 
principles—appeals through its uni- 
versality to subsequent times as to its 
own, and becomes to each more and 
more an interpreter and a teacher— 
more and more completely reconcil- 
ing the human and the divine; more 
and ever more completely freeing man 
from the “ blank misgivings of a crea- 
ture moving about in worlds not 
realized.” 





DIETETICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


JEROME WALKER, M. D. 


A medical friend, interested in the 
welfare of our schools, and knowing 
how essential light, pure air, and suf- 
cient warmth are for healthy brain- 
work, as well as adequate physical 
culture, asks: “ Why not write of 
over-crowding, defective plumbing, 
insufficient exercise, impure air, which 
exist in almost every city; and can 
certainly be found in the schools of 
Brooklyn, and which have so much to 
do with the flagging of interest, the 
shattering of health and purposes, the 
breaking down of teacher and scho- 
lar?” All this is true; but the story 
has been written and rewritten, and if 
one wishes to examine in detail un- 
pleasant facts, let him consult the 
records of the Brooklyn Board of 
Health for several years past, the trans- 


actions of public health associations, 
of medical societies, in which will be 
found startling truths as to gross de- 
fects in, or an almost entire absence 
of “School Hygiene,” in the pro- 
visions made for the mental education 
of children. Yet, it would be mani- 
festly unfair, at this time, not to give 
credit to the Brooklyn Board of Edu- 
cation for the efforts that have been 
made of late, to remedy, especially, de- 
fective plumbing. Our object, now, 
is to call attention to the facts: 

1st. That unsuitable or indigestible 
food hinders effective brain-work. 

2d. That such food is in use among 
our teachers and scholars to a large 
extent. 

3d. That. the defects in such a die- 
tary are remediable. 
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It may, perhaps, be considered an 
open question, whether or no Boaids 
of Education should not provide, es- 
pecially in times of examinations, 
some provisions at least for the pre- 
paration of food for teachers, if not 
for scholars. 

Phosphoric brain-food, or nitrogen- 
ous elements, are not found in lemons, 
candy, rich cake and pie—the latter 
being’ baneful with its proneness to 
rancid grease, tough, indigestible crust. 
Of all the food compounds, bread and 
pies are most often poor and indigest- 
ible, and yet most housewives, with 
“human perversity,” insist that they 
make excellent bread and pies. For 
the mental strain and bodily fatigue 
which a conscientious teacher must 
undergo in every day’s work, a break- 
fast should be made of meat (except 
pork), fish, a moderate amount of cof- 
fee or tea, vegetables or crushed 
wheat, yellow corn meal (as-bread, 
cakes or porridge), oatmeal. When 
oatmeal does not agree, cracked wheat, 
and especially that prepared by the 
Bentz process, known as cerealia, will 
be likely to. Baker’s bread cannot 
compare in digestibility and nutri- 
tiousness with good home-made. 

It is not economy to go with an un- 
satisfied appetite to school ; and the 
person who is compelled to go with- 
out juicy steak or palatable vegetables 
may still get cheap nutritious meats 
and cereal grains. Milk is always to 
be obtained. A study of dietetics will 
well repay her in the knowledge ob- 
tained of cheap, as well as at the same 
time, nutritious food. Variety of food 
is a necessity, and it is well known 
now that scurvy may arise from a 
sameness in the dietary, as well as 


from a deficiency in fresh meat and 
vegetables. 

Fast eating has long been known 
as an American peculiarity, and is 
most common among ambitious brain- 
workers, whose stomachs are of sec- 
ondary importance to the attainment 
of certain positions in life, and yet the 
stomach will revolt at improper feed- 
ing. Dyspepsia is difficulty in diges- 
tion, in any of a multitude of forms, 
and produces a quantity of hypochon- 
driacs. The boy, with undigested 
green apples in. his alimentary tract, 
may sympathize with his dyspeptic 
teacher in spirit, but this does not en- 
able him to control his drowsiness, 
inattention or sharp snappish answers. 
Until the indigestion disappears the 
teacher may be said to have “ mental 
obliquity,” and is not entirely re- 
sponsible for the disagreeableness 
which she manifests. The stomach is 
by direct, as well as by indirect, ner- 
vous connection, under the control of 
the brain, and so the brain may be 
said to be controlled by the stomach ; 
for a sick headache, or headache of 
any kind, a heavy, uncomfortable feel- 
ing over the stomach, drowsiness, las- 
situde, wiil not allow of vigorous 
brain-work, such as teachers should 
perform. We are speaking now of 
those effects occurring from ignorance 
or indiscretion, in an otherwise healthy 
person. Confirmed dyspeptics are, as 
a rule, poor teachers trom the outset. 
Indigestion not infrequently produces 
decayed teeth and _bad-smelling 
breaths, which may, without one’s 
knowledge, almost give rise to preju- 
dice and estrangement, so that certain 
scholars may not “like” certain teach- 
ers, and vice versa. Having teeth 
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filled as often as needed, keeping 
mouth clean by frequent use of water, 
soap and lime-water, and if there is 
bad odor, remedying it by use of a few 
grains of permanoganate of potash, or 
a few grains of salicylic acid, may en- 
able the relation between teacher and 
scholar to be more intimate. 

The lunch-boxes carried to school 
are, as a rule, much too small. A 
friend—a school-teacher in the coun- 
try—uses atin box large enough to 
contain two good sandwiches, a piece 
of plain cake, a little cheese, some 
ripe fruit, as apples, peaches, or grapes, 
and he has had fastened to the bottom 
a tin cup, with cover, which holds just 
one pint of fresh milk. This isa good 
lunch. But ladies may want their 
tea. In some of our schools, this has 
been obtained from the respective 
janitors, or from families in the neigh- 
borhood. From inquiry, I find that a 
number of the janitors are not willing 
to make arrangements for furnishing 
lunch, and in some schools it would 
be impossible or undesirable even to 
obtain it from outside parties. There 
is undoubtedly a grand opportunity 
for some enterprising person to fur- 
nish luncheons to our schools, with 
profit to both dealer and consumer. 
Houchin’s patent cooking-stove, now 
for sale in most drug-stores, is clean- 
ly, cheap, has a tin dish to boil water 
in, and will boil water in a few min- 
utes. Alcohol is used, poured upon 
asbestos. Now, tea may be prepared 
in a few moments; or, if one feels de- 
bilitated, the ox-celery, as prepared 
by Ditman & Co., druggists, Broad- 
way; New York—a liquid compound 
of Leibeg’s extract of beef— with 
tincture of celery, etc., which may be 


obtained in any quantity, is valuable, 
of which a teaspoonful or two is add- 
ed to a cup of hot water, and the re- 
sult is a good, healthy stimulant and 
nutritive. Coffee, chocolate, or cocoa 
may be prepared by means of the con- 
densed preparations. 

Whatever may be the lunch, ample 
time should be devoted to it—and 
conversation and laughter assist its 
digestion. With sucha lunch as we 
have pointed out, but little food if any 
will be needed till the afternoon din- 
ner, or the so-called tea or supper, 
which in many families is a dinner. 
If the health is good and work has 
been vigorous, a keen appetite is in- 
duced generally, and many may over- 
eat. It is well, in order to keep the 
mind clear ‘and to have a sound sleep, 
to walk two or three blocks atter eat- 
ing and before retiring. 

There is a closer relation between 
the material and spiritual than most 
of us will admit, and it is rare to see 
in our day, what was not uncommon 
in Rome and Greece in their palmy 
days, “sound minds in sound bodies.” 
It has been of great service in this 
century to bring to light what has 
been hidden, but what was known to 
the ancients—viz.: the fact that the 
mind is nourished, strengthened or 
diseased by exactly the same means, 
which act upon the physical part of 
man. The more learned one becomes, 
and the more developed the brain is, the 
greater the indifference, as a rule, to 
physical welfare, except when the de- 
fect is so marked as to interfere greatly 
with the mind’s onward course. Mod- ’ 
erate drinking produces our worst 
drunkards. Constant slight worri- 
ments break down the mind sooner 
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than occasional vicissitudes. Little prevention. 
disorders of digestion grow into great 


ones. Many a promising lawyer, 
learned priest, valuable teacher dies _ the stomach. 


early from want of precaution and 





ART’S EXCHANGES. 
FANNIE R. ROBINSON, in Harper's Magazine. 


There was a poet once who wrought 
In marble all his poet-thought— 
All glimpses that his yearning caught, 


Of scenes whereof the senses fail, 
Of light that strayeth pure and pale 
From out the rent, wnlifted veil, 


Till royal head, or shapely gleam 
Of some unhidden throat, ’t would seem, 
Took on the whiteness of his dream. 


But sometimes e’en from dreaming eyes 
Art folds awhile her mysteries, 
To greet them with more sweet surprise. 


And so for many an empty day 
Nerveless the master’s chisel lay: 
The clay unloved was only clay. 


Some angel waiting to be free, 
Some beauty sleeping there might be— 
So sleeping and so bound was he. 


And idling still, one dusk at ease, 


Rare fingers touched the meek, white keys, 


And woke them into harmonies— 


High harmonies, whose longing stirred 
‘In speech too glad for any word, 
Or river sweep, or call of bird. 


And as he heard, the joy intense, 
Born of such gracious influence, 
Grew too complete for one mute sense. 


The “waste of life,” so 
apparent on every hand, has its rise 
largely in disregard of the rights of 
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The artist-passion claimed its own— 





sO 
“ise : The thought a symphony had shown 
of Leaped to immortal life in stone. 


* * * * * * * 


Dear heart, you find the story strange, 
Yet has this wondrous interchange 
Scarce touched the utmost of its range. 


For when the statue stood confessed, 
There came a poet with the rest, 
Whose music-language was his best ; 


And, all unconscious how it grew, 
He caught the joy the artist knew, 
And straight its soul to music flew. 


A marvel, was it? Nay, a law! 
Bach heard the seraphs Raphael saw ; 
I listen in content and awe. 


In that new tower, whose every round, 
Shapen in color, song or sound, 
Climbs onward till the heaven is found, 


The builders hold a common speech, 
And in the courage whispered each : 
Build on to heights beyond the reach. 





A POLITICAL JOURNALISTS VIEW OF IT. 


C. E. BISHOP, Editor of the Buffalo Express.* 


I have heard that it is one of the ma’ams, whether good-looking or not, 
chief miseries and hindrances of the and say: “ What can we do for you? 
profession of teaching that it is de- Command us.” For once ina while 
pendent’ on politics for its bread and allow me to present to the school- 
butter. It certainly must be consider- teacher what ought to be the politi- 
ed a stoop for a teacher to ask a favor cian’s suit—his Macedonian cry. In 
of a politician to carry forward his or this talk I want to use the designa- 
her work. The reverse of this ought tions “school-teacher” and “politi- 
to obtain. Politicians should cometo cian” in their best sense—meaning 
school-teachers and eke to school- those who teach and those who try to 
lead the people to the ends of good 
government. 





* A paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, 
at Fredonia, July, 1875. 
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To him who attempts to influence 
popular decisions for popular good, 
ignorance is the most serious obstacle. 
By ignorance I mean not lack of in- 
formation or of desire to ask for the 
best, but lack of that intelligent per- 
ception which allows men to be led 
by appeals to reason and of that clear 
judgment which enables them to 
choose for the best. The political 
journalist has no fulcrum for his lever 
but the intelligent perceptions of his 
readers. Something more is required 
than the capacity to read words with- 
out spelling out the polysyllables. A 
mechanical reading is worse than en- 
tire illiteracy. A sound argument will 


stand a much better chance of hitting 


its mark with a crowd of naturally 
sharp-sensed men who require it to be 
read to them than with an equal num- 
ber of readers who have been school- 
ed without being educated: There is 
a fog around the average mind—an 
encasement of stupidity that makes it 
almost impervious to ideas. 

The speaker here told the story of 
a man reading to his wife an account 
in the village paper of a mill accident, 
wherein a man was wounded over a 
revolving mill-shaft and flailed into 
“forced meat” and bonedust. The 
well-rounded paragraphs one after 
another closed with such remarks as 
“the vital spark was extinct,” “his 
soul had fled to its Creator,” “it was 
evident the unfortunate man had gone 
to that bourne from which no traveler 
returns,” etc. At each of these the 
good wife would interpolate, “ Did it 
kill him?” and the reader would re- 
ply, “ Wait till I get to that part and 
you will see.” When he finally laid 
down the paper with the look of a 
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hard day’s work done to no purpose, 
his wife said, “Now, if you’ve got 
through, I want to know if that man’s 
dead?” Picking up the paper and 
looking perplexedly down the column, 
he slowly remarks, “I declare, Mariar, 
its funny. I’ve read the hull of it, and 
the paper don’t state.” 

Now what’s the use of writing arti- 
cles for people who don’t comprehend 
the language you are writing in? 
Much of our newspaper efforts are ef- 
fective about as the wit of Artemus 
Ward was when he was beguiled into 
lecturing for a deaf and dumb asylum. 
Saith Shakespeare : 

“The jest’s prosperity lieth in the ear of him 


that hears it, 
Never in the tongue of him that utters it.” 


So the success of religious teaching 
depends on the quickness of the hear- 
er’s conscience; the power of the ad- 
vocate’s plea lies in the intelligence of 
the jury; the value of the sowing de- 
pends on the ground into which the 
seed falls; the influence of a political 
oracle depends on the receptivity of 
the popularmind. The school teacher 
prepares the way for the editor and 
the reformer—not by instructing and 
informing the mind, for if he did all 
this he would be editor and reformer 
as well asteacher; no, but by the more 
difficult work of developing the mind 
and so. increasing its capacity for re- 
ceiving and germinating truth. This 
isthe better part of education, and this 
part I plead for more attention to the 
defective condition of things. 

It may have been an ungracious 
thing to set a layman up here to lec- 
ture the doctors. I don’t know much 
about teaching school. Some fellows 
can talk best on subjects they are least 
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acquainted with, you know. But here 
are some things that I do know, which 
may have an important relation to the 
teacher’s work: I see that the com- 
mon mind is so undeveloped that a few 
sharp men can outwit athousand. I 
see erudition paying homage to wealth, 
and power gotten by unschooled 
shrewdness. That the mass of men 
are so short of mental vision, that hum- 
bugs of all kinds flourish; that shams 
are preferred over. realities. That 
hypocrites are applauded, while the 
sincere sit On the back seats; that 
stately blocks are built of the proceeds 
of patent medicines and lotteries ; that 
Barnum is the best-known philan- 
thropist of the age, the New York 
Ledger the best-read journal; the 
circus clown the most popular wit; 
that the jury system is made a 
farce and justice rejected in her 
own halls, because of the cniellectual 
incapacity of witnesses to tell the 
truth and of jurymen to comprehend 
it; that two or three men in each town- 
ship or ward carry all the rest in their 
breeches-pockets; that year after year 
asses are selected by the free and in- 
telligent voters to make their laws, 
and knaves to take care of their money. 
In a word, men are so uneducated that 
they make a botch of republican gov- 
ernment to their own plundering and 
destruction. The “glorious Fourth” is 
past, and I make bold to say that we 
are governed worse and more expens- 
ively than any other educated people. 
All these abuses are exposed daily by 
the press. Frauds are unearthed and 
described; rascals pointed out by 
nameé; defective systems clearly ex- 
plained and remedies suggested; the 
effects of votes for such men and meas- 
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ures predicted, and the predictions 
over and over again proven by results 
—and still the bungling work goes on. 
Rascals have become so indifferent to 
exposure, so confident in their safety 
with the people, that they don’t care 
enough for the convincing power of 
the press to stop it. Even libel suits 
are going out of fashion. 

We find by experience that the re- 
sisting power of American brains, iron- 
clad in obtuseness, blunts the apex of 
the best steel-pointed words that can 
be shot at them. In the correlation of 
intellectual forces the inertia of the 
so-called educated mind is the great- 
est factor. The potential energy of 
the common mind must be very great, 
with all the force expended on and 
stored up in it. Perhaps it is reserved 
for some future state of existence to 
convert it into actual force, and give 
it back to the world of mind, and thus 
demonstrate the conservation. If so, 
I fancy the common mind ot America 
will make things rattle in that other 
world. 

Possibly some one may want to tip 
over my proposition, by intimating 
that the stupidity is subjective, rather 
than objective, to the leaders of opin- 
ion; that the difficulty is more in the 
weakness of the arguments brought 
to bear, than in the inertia of the com- 
mon mind. Possibly so. But if so, 
the education is at fault which does 
not turn out better writers and speak- 
ers. The English language is not at 
fault. It affords resources for the best 
minds to reach the most minds with- 
al; and if the weapons are not used it 
is the fault of the experts, or of the 
recipients, of their intellectual blows, 
or of both; and, in any case, there is 
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a lack of education in the use and 
comprehension of our mother tongue. 

And when I find that the most per- 
suasive orator and the most influential 
editor is the one who directs his efforts 
to simplifying language down to even 
the childish standard of comprehen- 
sion, and to diluting thought to the 
consistency of spoon victuals, I know 
that the great defect is in the recep- 
tivity of the common mind. The bulk 
of thought that should illuminate and 
rule the world is wasted, because it 
never gets through the world’s skull 
—flies over its head, out of reach. 
Thinkers have to stoop to be leaders. 
Horace Greeley learned the art of 
giving argumentative homceopathy in 
a toy spoon, and was a great editor. 
Not great by any literary or cultured 
standard—the critics always cut him 
up—but great in littleness—great in 
simplicity of language and conside- 
rate attenuation of ideas. The edito- 
rials that “read” the best arg not al- 
ways the most effective. It is aston- 
ishing to see by what childish arts 
oratory captivates. Success in leading 
opinion is in inverse ratio to strength 
of thought and wealth of expression. 
Men with a hobby always get the 
most followers. The religion of a 
simple creed is the most popular. So 
I give you as an axiom in social philo- 
sophy: He who shortens his words 
and simplifies his ideas, increases his 
following. ~- 

If this abridged success of the cam- 
paign of thought is the best we have 
arrived at after a century of common- 
school education, is it not time to en- 
quire, “Does education educate?” Is it 
not possible that something in our 
course or mode of instruction tends 


rather to dwarf than to expand the 
mind? 

I anticipate an objection to my 
charging up to the account of training 
the obtuseness of nature. I don’t do 
it. I know there are plenty of heads 
so formed that ideas can’t be got into 
them with a set of burglar’s tools, 
much less with a spelling-book and 
ferrule. But it is the general cast of 
mind that troubles those whose weap- 
ons are argument. Not the except- 
ionally stupid but the average uned 
ucated reader is the one to talk to. 

Go into a grand graded school— 
one of those where brains and _ indi- 
viduality are weighed in an infallible 
balance with three weights labelled 
over and_ evermore, “arithmetic,” 
“grammar,” “geography”—and you 
will find .in the primary classes nine- 
teen in twenty ofthe scholars, as nature 
made them, bright, apt, and eager to 
learn. It takes a smart man to answer 
questions of even dull children in the 
primaries. Follow these children up 
through all these departments, and 
with succeeding school terms you will 
see perceptions grow duller, origi- 
nality fade and inquiry languish. Pro- 
gress in thought will be in inverse 
ratio to routine study. The test of 
proficiency being only recitations, this 
effect is natural. When you see the 
bright coin from nature’s mint as it 
goes into this course of pitch and toss, 
and then see it come out all dulled— 
its sharp, clear-cut outlines blunted, 
the bold relief that marked its indi- 
viduality and fixed its value worn to 
an undistinguishable smoothness, you 

must bé constrained to look in that 
process for the cause of the dead uni- 
formity of results. I say to you that 
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the tendency of our too-well system- 
atized schools is to reduce minds to 
one senseless form. ‘Old Gradgrind” 
still lives. The intellectual counte- 
nances thus turned out are like those 
walnut medallions we see in cars and 
on furniture. They are madeallalike 
by crowding blocks of wood into iron 
molds by hydraulic pressure. That 
is system, ladies and gentlemen—sys- 
tem without brains. 

Then when you turn to the world 
and see what proportion of the men 
and women who furnish the motor 
power of society are self-made and 
self-educated, and how few of them are 
the product of schools and colleges, 
you may get another hint at the cause 
of: popular steriljty. Again, if you go 


among the untutored naturalists, in- 
ventors and thinkers of the lumber- 
woods, the shops and the streets, and 


discover how much intellectual quick- 
ness and sound judgment has here 
grown up unhampered by cast-iron 
school routine, you may get another 
eye-opener on this question. And 
when you question educated men who 
do succeed, or even when you honest- 
ly and searchingly analyze your own 
experience and learn how much of 
their and your early training that was 
really educational was gotten oufside 
of schools, I think you will be forced 
to doubt if our common-school edu- 
cation is not proceeding on some 
wrong theories. 

If we proceed to inspect the philoso- 
phy of the processes, we shall, I think, 
find logical causes for such effects as 
our previous enquiry has detected. 

I opine, then, that attempting to de- 
velop the infant reasoning powers by 
intellectual processes alone or princi- 
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pally, is an undertaking that generally 
defeats itself. It is certainly illogical. 
It appeals to a force which does not 
exist, to create itself by the exercise 
of self-contained powers not yet cre- 
ated. To thus try to develop reason- 
ing powers by enforced reasoning pro- ~ 
cesses, is to overstrain and dwarf the 
intellect—as we see children rendered 
puny and weak in body by toil dispro- 
portioned to their strength. If we go 
further in this forcing process and cru- 
elly deprive the child of the aids of its 
normal perceptive powers—the senses 
—we take away the natural means by 
which God designed its reason to be 
reached, awakened and developed. 
My friends, I assure you that chil- 
dren have senses—five of ’em. If I 
was sentenced to run a normal school, 
I would have at the beginning and 
end of each day that old exercise, 
“How many senses have you?” And 
I don’t know but it would be well to 
hammer it on teachers as used to be 
done with children. Perhaps there is 
so little common sense because com- 
mon education ignores the senses. 
Then, thirdly, when we force on the 
memory the burdens which there is no 
intellectua/ strength to. bear, we injure 
that faculty by training it in unintelli- 
gent habits. We thus impair its use- 
fulness as an adjunct of reason after 
the latter shall have grown. This is 
to train memory to bring to the store- 
house chaff as readily as grain; makes 
it a purveyor that brings stones when 
the hungry mind calls for bread. The 
memory learns magpie tricks and 
gathers up rubbish as well as valua- 
bles, bits pf glass and stones, to hide 
in itscranny in thecranium. Is it any 
wonder that memory plays so many 
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of us tficks after being so educated in 
what are, to the young comprehen- 
sion, fool’s errands? 

This mechanical training of memory 
by early requiring it to fulfill these 
tasks of tender to the intellect which 
the senses should perform—making it 
to do the work of reason and percep- 
tion both—is one of the worst effects 
of shutting a child up in its books to 
memorize formulae and phrases which 
have never been interpreted to his 
comprehension. This _ constitutes 
“teaching school.” Education is the 
opposite of this process. The true 
course is to educate both intellect 
and memory through the senses, by 
induction. Let me review the three 
false steps: 


1. Teaching studies which appeal to 
the purely intellectual faculties before 
these faculties are developed. 

2. Excluding from the operatiun the 
use of the senses, which are the nat- 
ural and only primary aids to the de- 
velopment of reason. 

3. Imposing on memory the burdens 
which the intelligent cannot bear, be- 
cause it is in swadling clothes, and 
which the perceptions are not allowed 
to carry—thus vitiating memory. 





Are all these evils found in our edu- 
cational courses? They are—both in 
the things taught and the mode of 
teaching. They are found in the man- 
ner of teaching the alphabet and spell- 
ing. 

If you think of it a moment, you 
must see that something is wrong in 
a system which devotes so many valu- 
able years to so simple and ancidental 
a thing as spelling with the re- 
sults we see around us every day. 
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Says Elizur Wright, the eminent re- 
form writer: 

“TY have no doubt at all that learn- 
ing to spell is a discipline pernicious 
to good mental habits. The minds of 
our unschooled children are eager for 
facts and the reasons of them; and 
they are not satisfied with a reason 
till they see its force But after they 
have been schooled through the in- 
consequential mysteries of the spell- 
ing-book, where a reason has less 
chance of living than a mouse in a 
vacuum, they are ready to swallow 
anything the book or the teacher says 
with a leaden quietude. No thanks 
to the portico of our literature if they 
do not continue to take things on 
trust so long as there is. anything to 
be so taken.” 

The same mind-dwarfing influence 
is found in mathematics and grammar 
as elementary studies, and in such 
geography as is taught. These studies, 
especially grammar, belong at the 
other end of the common-school 
course, if anywhere in it. They are 
the proper pursuits of the developed 
intellect. They are not food for babes, 
and I submit that the experiment of 
forcing baby intellects to grow on 
them is a failure. The results of years 
of schooling, generation after genera- 
tion, in irrational spelling and prema- 
ture grammar is mental starvation and 
stupidity. Teaching grammar is not 
giving the power to arrange and ex- 
press ideas. The Cornell crew did not 
win by studying the anatomy of the 
biceps, extensor and flexor muscles. 
Teaching language by forever and 
ever tearing it to pieces is like cutting 
the bellows to see where the wind 
comes from. The next great liberator 
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is to emancipate our younger scholars 
from the crushing burdens of spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic. It is sad to 
think how much time, money, thought 
and genius is spent by you in teach- 
ing that which ought not to be taught 
atall. The Popular Sctence Monthly 
says: “ When we remember that this 
is the most critical stage of mental 
unfolding—the taking of the child 
out of nature as far as that can be 
done, and immersing it in the school 
where irrational mental practices are 
arbitrarily enforced—it is no exagge- 
ration to say that more mind is extin- 
guished than is led out, and that the 
school-room is as liable to become a 
mental slaughter-house of the inno- 
cents as a place of healthy education.” 
It adds that “the process, after work- 
ing great mischief, generally ends in 
failure.” These severe words are not 
mine. If only approximately true, 
they affirm that the popular obtuse- 
ness that I set out to depict is largely 
traceable to mal-education—that, in 
plain terms, attempts at popular edu- 
cation are substantially a failure. 
Criticism alone is not wisdom. It 
is poor architecture to incessantly 
teardown. What, for a remedy? Re- 
verse your curriculum; substitute 
written word and sentence-structure 
for the spelling lesson. Teach English 
language first and English grammar 
last, or not at all. Teach natural 
sciences before teaching abstract scien- 
ces. Study geography on the ground 
before studying it on paper. Teach 
concrete and applied mathematics only 
at first—abstract mathematics and 
principles at the finish. And teach 
all these through the perceptions. Return 
to Nature’s process, and stop cram- 
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ming books down the child. Less 
recitations and more whys and where- 
fores over objects. One child’s ques- 
tion is better than a dozen child’s re- 
citations. 

After all, the teacher must do all the 
reforming. For a lazy or bungling 
or listless teacher can spoil any cur- 
riculum. When I lived in Pennsyl- 
vania, [ used to think it lucky for the 
race that children don't have to be 
taught the way to their mouths and 
the art of digestion, in schools. 

I am afraid of our too perfect graded 
system, with progress founded on av- 
erages and percentages of recitations. 
If you can’t be induced to change it, 
you should give your promotions to 
the poorest, rather than the best re- 
citers. I have great hopes of a boy 
who can’t learn his lessons without 
understanding them, and who can set 
a trap so as to catch a wood-chuck 
every time. What becomes of all the 
prize scholars and honor graduates? My 
friends, our schools make a good 
showing in the annual reports, with 
their grand aggregates and tables of 
percentages—little brains and lives 
squeezed down into units and tens 
and parceled out in decimals; but 
what are you doing for popular tntelli- 
gence? The common school is the 
people’s. The average citizen is the 
average of the school’s success. The 
per cent. of those who think for them- 
selves in the market-place and at the 
polls, not the per cent. of recitations 
in schools, is the test of the system. 

This should be the petition to you, 
teachers of the State, of all who ad- 
dress themselves to the popular mind: 

We pray you to so train these young 
minds that their comprehension may 
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.be acute, whether they learn much 


book lore or little.. Quicken their 
power of discerning truth from false- 
hood, argument from sophistry, reason 
from prejudice. Leave the mental 
ground of the next generation in bet- 
ter tilth for the seed of reason. At 
least, make them experts.in their na- 
tive tongue, both to use and receive it 
—no matter if they don’t learn any- 
thing else. Not how much, but how you 
teach, be your thought. As you in- 
crease the intellectual receptivity of 
the common people you increase the 
power of truth in geometrical ratio, 
and lengthen the life of republican in- 


stitutions. 





J. L. Pickarp, on “ Oral Reading,”’ 
in the National Teacher, says: 

“T think I may safely say, that, of 
all the young men and young women 
to whom. I have given instruction 
during the last ten years, not more 
than ten per cent. could read, at sight, 
an ordinary newspaper article fluently 
and intelligibly. Give many of them 
a page of average prose to read, and 
they will often stop, stammer, repeat, 
and mispronounce even common 
words! They will leap a period- 
chasm without apparent effort, but 
fall breathless ata comma. A word 
somewhat unusual, though not diffi- 
cult of pronunciation, is a barrier to 
their further progress, and they must 
be pushed through it or boosted over 
it before they can goon. Their read- 
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ing is mechanical, monotonous, spirit- 
killing. It isa mere attempt at call- 
ing the words, and an unsuccessful 
one at best, since any mere word call- 
ing is not reading.” And, among 
other things for a remedy, he says, 
“ the remedy is obvious, even if hard 
and slow in operation; but. the fre- 
ventative, also obvious, is comparative- 
ly easy of application ; children must 
be taught, and made to feel, that 
words do mean something, that every 
word has some meaning, and they 
must be made to understand what that 
meaning is. They must not be al 
lowed to stick in the bark. They 
may as well be taught from _ the 
beginning practically to distinguish 
between form and content, shadow 
and substance, letter and _ spirit, 
body and soul. Let children have 
first presented to them those sim- 
ple words which they have already 
learned to use, and which, therefore, 


represent ideas with which they are 


familiar. By all means discard those 
inane phrases and sentences that are 
so numerous in primers and first read- 
ers. It need not be a difficult task to 
find interesting words and pleasing 
combinations of words which children 
can be taught to utter with the natur- 
alness of original expression. When 
a new word is introduced its meaning 
must be made plain, and it must be 
used—handled—till it can be used 
properly and readily. Herein the 
teacher may show great skill.” 
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THE STATE AND NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS. 





‘Judged by the usual standard, both 
of these annual gatherings of teachers 
and others interested in matters edu- 
cational, were in the highest degree 
successful and satisfactory. The State 
Convention met in the latter part of 
July, in the beautiful village of Fre- 
donia, a few miles from Dunkirk, 
where ample provision had been made 
for the meeting. Its sessions were 
held in the normal school, a very neat 
and convenient building, which is oné 
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of’ some six or eight similar institu- 
tions under State patronage. The 
hotel accommodations for so many 
were, of course, inadequate, and the 
hospitable citizens opened their houses 
and entertained, in generous manner, 
all who were not otherwise provided 
for. The village itself is an old one, 
and its people are thrifty, intelligent 
and cultured. The Association may 
very properly feel itself under lasting 
obligations to them. The weather 
was delightfully cool and pleasant, 
and altogether a more happy’ combi- 
nation of favorable circumstances 
could not have occurred to make the 
occasion a pleasing memory to all 
who participated. The attendance of 
members was large, in the aggregate 
between four hundred and five hun- 
dred, though all were not present at 
one time throughout the sessions. 
The work of the Convention began 
with an address by Prof. H. R. San- 
ford, President of the Association. It 
was of considerable length and devo- 
ted chiefly to the subject of the neglect 
of general education and to juvenile 
depravity. Interesting statistics were 
submitted, and the address afforded in- 
trinsic evidence that the subject had 
received much thoughtful study and 
preparation. Among the remedies he 
suggested and laid much stress upon 
were the increase of industry, the 
general diffusion of knowledge, com 
pulsory education, and the better train- 
ing of teachers. The proceedings 
thus inaugurated-—-the details of 
which may be found elsewhere in the 
Journat—continued for three days. 
Many papers and essays upon educa- 
tional subjects of marked general in- 
terest were read and elicited discus- 
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sion and comment, but we fail to re- 
member any forcible, thorough and ef- 
fective presentations of thought bear- 
ing on the practice and professional 
work of the teacher which will result 
in practical benefit. Too many of 
these papers, while challenging the 
interest of the hearer in directing at- 
tention to existing evils, stopped ab- 
ruptly when desire was most itching 
for a suggestion of amelioration or 
remedy. The thought and effort of 
the writers seemed to have been ex- 
hausted in setting up these recognized 
spectres of mischief and plagues in 
the schools, to bowl them down again 
with invective. We were never before 
presented with so vivid an idea of the 
defectiveness, nay, the failure, of the 
the great system of public education 
in America, and of the State of New 
York in particular, as was depicted by 
these writers. 

Of the blessed result of our great 
scheme of instruction we can never 
cherish a doubt. It is being wrought 
out in every part of the land. All 
that America is to-day in her intelli- 
gence and in her moral and commer- 
cial power, she owes to the forethought 
and judgment, amounting almost to 
prophecy, of our forefathers in estab- 
lishing this great bulwark of national 
safety. We feel that all the fault find- 
ing, seeking expression in the well- 
written essays we have referred to, 
arises in a misconception of the pur- 
poses of these annual convocations, and 
that the obviously wrong direction of 
the general effort, with its discouraging 
complacency when only half -made, 
fails to accomplish the purposes of the 
annual gatherings. The opportuni- 
ties for making them practical means 


to good ends are neglected. The great 
need, to-day, throughout the State and 
throughout the country is better teach- 
ers, for better teachers make better 
schools. With Humboldt we say, “the 
thing is wot to let the schools and uni- 
versities go on in a drowsy and impo- 
tent routine; the thing is to raise the 
culture of the nation even higher and 
higher by their means,”’ 

Another great need is in what shall 
be. taught, and the kind and quality of 
our text-books. The improvements 
which will naturally result from the 
thoughtful consideration of these two 
subjects will unquestionably lead to 
coérdinate developments in other di- 
rections, including simplified methods 
of instruction by apparatus, improved 
architecture in school buildings, in- 
creased efficiency in the teacher, great- 
er capacity in pupils, and with less 
strain upon their mental forces. In 
such rich results prospectively, we 
have a promise of men and women in 
the future of higher mental, moral and 
physical type than have ever yet exist- 
ed in America. 

So far as the work of the National 
Convention is concerned, we regret to 
say that it is subject to criticism sim- 
ilar to that bestowed upon the other. 
The papers read were naturally of 
more depth and breadth, but had the 
ever-prevailing defect of being too 
general, even when the subject was 
considered in a manner practically 
beneficial. The opening address, by 
Prof. Harris, President of the Associ- 
ation, anticipated all that followed. 

To the National Association, par 
excellence, belongs the credit of giving 
weighty consideration to the subjects 
which we have endeavored to point 
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out asa vital interest in our educa- 
tional scheme. It is to be regretted 
that so little practical use is made for 
eleven months ot the year, so far 
as the public is concerned, by such 
thoughtful large-minded and intelli- 
gent men as are to be found among 
the public educators throughout the 
country. 

The circumstances under which the 
National Convention met, were quite as 
agreeable as those which invested the 
proceedings of the State Convention 
with so much interest and pleasure. 
But we think more importance should 
be attached to the question as to where 
the Convention is to be held. At the 
Convention in Fredonia, members 
from the lower counties of the State, 
and at the National Convention, mem- 
bers from the Eastern, Middle and 
Southern States, were “ conspicuous 
by their absence.” As regards the 
National Convention, the place named 
for the next annual meeting will ob- 
viate all objections hitherto urged 
against it, as being held at a remote 
distance from a large number of those 
who would like to attend. It is to be 
at Pittsburg, a location which is cer- 
tainly sufficiently central, even if there 
is little else to be said in its favor. 





PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY IN RE- 
LATION TO INSTRUCTION. 


There are many parents, we are re- 


luctant to observe, who send their 
children to school in a mechanical 
sort of way, actuated seemingly by two 
controlling motives—one involving a 
certain amount of honest desire that 
the children should in some manner, 
for which the teacher alone (they 
think) is responsible, acquire an edu- 
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cation; the other to get their little 
sons and daughters temporarily out 
of sight and hearing. It is a relief 
from immediate care and anxiety to 
have them cooped up conveniently 
somewhere and feel asense of absolute 
security that they are not in mischief 
or exposing themselves to the perils 
of the street or the water. There 
seems to be no concern for the little 
ones when the school-house door is 
closed. Their progress in study, their 
associations, and all the little details 
which so rapidly form and develop the 
plastic minds of children, are subjects 
of the most superficial inquiry. The 
school itself is rarely or never visited, 
and the teachers who are so blindly 
trusted with the gravest responsibili- 
ties remain strangers to and, in fact, 
excite very little curiosity or enquiry 
on the part of the parents. 

The course thus pursued constitutes 
in itself a serious and substantial em- 
barrassment to the entire success of 
our public-school system, and in one 
point of view is a marvellous anomaly. 
It would be naturally supposed that 
the moral and mental growth of their 
children would enlist the liveliest in- 
terest and attention of parents, and 
that they would not only feel it a 
pleasure, but insist upon it as a right 
and duty, to visit their schools, observe 
their associates, and acquaint them- 
selves with the capacity of their teach- 
ers. It is idle and begging the ques- 
tion to answer that the teachers are 
selected for their fitness, by persons 
more competent than the parents, and 
that parental criticism is of no use. 
Teachers, like people of other profes- 
sions, have relative merits, and parents 
in many instances would detect omis- 
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sions, or faults, in management, which 
might not otherwise be observed, and 
which, too, might by a gentle hint 
be easily corrected. Their children, 
delighted with the interest of father 
and mother, would renew their stu- 
dious zeal, and the tired teacher would 
be stimulated and encouraged greatly 
by the presence of the parents. Many 
teachers are young and _ inexperi- 
enced—persons who, if really known 
to the parents, might at once cause 
them misgivings about placing chil- 
dren for years under their super- 
vision. There is more than a cultured 
mind required in the proper education 
of the young, and many a brilliant in- 
structor would fail entirely to give 
satisfaction as a guide and teacher for 
children. Some err in confining them- 
selves to a mechanical, routine method, 
and others fail in little nameless per- 
sonal eccentricities, or originalities, 
in the futile effort to inspire alike the 
interest and esteem of the scholar. 
One teacher will feel a sense of her 
responsibility throughout the twenty- 
four hours, and another will accept 
her work as drudging alung for a sal- 
ary during the hours of actual labor. 
Most, it may be believed, are conscien- 
tious in their endeavors, but their er- 
rors in judgment gives the virtue a 
very subordinate place in their charac- 
ters. When the school never has visi- 
tors, except the occasional calls of 
members of the local committee, the 
teachers have no one tu witness, either 
the result of their labors or the 
methods used to attain such result, 
except the children themselves. ‘There 
is no one to criticize, to compare one 
day or week with another, to suggest 
anything different or to say a word 


of kindness for meritorious effort. 
There creeps upon the school a mo- 
notony that is shared alike by teach- 
ers and scholars, and the parents who 
could do so much to drive away these 
mischievous vapors, and keep all its 
activities in a state of tension and in- 
terest, remain passively at home, or 
seek their personal pleasure elsewhere 
than in the well-being of their own 
offspring. Had parents long since 
taken a more general interest in this 
subject, it would have prolonged the 
lives of not a few children in the pro- 
test that would have been aroused on 
the subject of ventilation alone, so 
much discussed now. 

From fifty to one hundred children, 
each with differing disposition and 
mental capacity, under the care and 
direction of a single teacher, suggests 
a problem for solution that is or 
should be altogether a serious one to 
parents who desire to attain for their 
offspring the highest results. Who is 
this teacher? Are their children im- 
proving under her instructivn? Where 
did they learn those phrases from the 
vocabulary of slang, and those by- 
words? Why do their children come 
home with headaches and other phys- 
ical ailments? These and many other 
mental questions could be quickly an- 
swered by occasional friendly visits to 
the school, and some of them, at least, 
without any spoken interrogatories. 
These visits, as we have before remark- 
ed, are of the greatest benefit to both 
teachers and scholars, even when 
everything is as it should be. One 
may be conscious that he is doing his 
work well, and still feel grateful and 
aroused to even greater effort by the 
approval and recognition of those who 
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are or should be most interested in its 
success. And if there are occasionally 
discovered little blemishes or defects 
in a method of instruction or disci- 
pline, or believed to be such by the 
visitor, the teacher, who rightly esti- 
mates the nature and importance of 
his or her work, will kindly receive 
and critically consider any sugges- 
tions that may be respectfully present- 
ed with the view of drawing attention 
to the matter. 

Not only in the school should pa- 
rents familiarize themselves with their 
children’s studies and pursuits, but at 
home as well, in the. intervals of study. 
There, informally, between the home 
jest and song, or in the intermissions 
of domestic duty, a kindly and gentle 
intimacy and confidence between pa- 
rents and their children may be great- 
ly encouraged and _ strengthened. 
Through love for their father and 
mother, children who are allowed a 
reasonable indulgence in harmless pas- 
times and pleasures will early acquire 
habits of conversing freely and easily 
of their studies, their teachers, their 
playmates, and the incidents of the 
day. In such moods, hints conveying 
judicious advice, if it is needed, will 
be kindly 1eceived, cherished and re- 
membered. The volatile mind may 
require patient repetition of some spe- 
cific injunction, but the child's affec- 
tion will prevent a wilful desire to do 
wrong. Jhis home discipline, if such 
unconventional methods will bear the 
application of so stiff a word, may be 
made a great auxiliary to the daily 
school life and a support to the teach- 
er. The growing sons and daughters 
will be sustained and strengthened in 
good impulses and resolutions and 
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saved from the perils of numerous 
errors and mistakes which would 
otherwise beset their future careers. 





“THE REASONS WHY.” 


Commenting on an essay which ap- 
peared in Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of the Jour- 
NAL, a clerical friend writes: I have 
read “The Reasons Why;’” I was 
deeply interested therein, and wish 
that all thinking people could be per- 
suaded by the argument. The ques- 
tion is one that, at first sight, should 
not demand much discussion. Man 
is man and woman is woman, and 
you cannot make one out of the other. 
One of the “ signs of the times,” how- 
ever, is this very discussion of plain 
questions—a making of difficulties 
where none exist, and a blindness to 
the truth through prejudice. On the 
House, this 


front porch of the 
evening, in a short conversation with 


a lady, she made the remark: “If 
woman had her rights, wouldn’t we 
be happy?” “ What rights?” I asked. 
“ Why, the right to do as we please.” 
“Cannot you do so now?” I asked. 
“ Why, of course not,” she answered in 
a surprised tone; “ we must just go 
and do as our husbands wish.” “ How 
would you have it, then—the other 
way—we men to go just where the 
women wish? Would we not have 
the men sighing and petitioning for 
their rights?” I need not give the 
next answer, for, of course, she had 
one, and the last word, too. But just 
here is the point of the difficulty. Men, 
and women, too, know that there is 
something wrong. They look for 
this wrong in society and in each 
other, but fail to see the origin of it in 
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our nature. We do not see our indi- 
vidual crookedness. We do not see 
that great evils are only the conse- 
quence and sum of many little evils; 
that society will be perfect when the 
individual members of it are perfect, 
and not one day sooner. 

With regard to many of the more 
manifest evils, intemperance, gamb- 
ling, etc.. men undoubtedly have not 
done all they might have done for the 
bettering of the race. Woman here 
can and should help to her utmost. 
But how? is the serious question. If 
experience in the past ever suggested 
that possibly woman has better judg- 
ment, better ruling power, clearer dis- 
crimination than man, then we could, 
in clear conscience, deliver the secular 
power to her hand. “But,” as Profes- 
sor Coffin used to say, in his mathe- 
matical demonstrations, “if .=y, then 
s=o.” But does it? Woman’s power 
in society, in government, everywhere, 
is like the hidden powers in nature. 
Man, in all civilized lands, in action, 
shows only the will and the power 
behind the throne. The cry for more 
power is the cry of but a few, who, 
failing to see the cause of their weak- 
ness, look for it in imaginary restraints 
‘and laws of society. 

My wife was a public-schooi teacher 
in ——— city and vicinity for about 
five years; she is a graduate of the 

Institute; she will never re- 
cover from the effects of her unremit- 
ting night and day labor while there 
striving; she succeeded, too, in the de- 
sire to complete the course in a given 
time and with honor. In her teaching 
she saw very soon that to which so many 
are blind: that the principal, a man, 
could go up and down the stairs, stand 


in the school rooms, walk a mile back 
and forth from the school every week 
in the month alike, without getting a 
“weak back” and a wretched pain 
over the top of the head, and finally 
loss of memory, and then ~“ falling,” 
and then a few wretched years of al- 
most continual misery; as far as her 
own individual experience went, she 
escaped the worst evils, owing to two 
things: 1st. She would not stand dur- 
ing her week and would not do hall 
duty ; she violated law at the risk of 
losing her situation; but she argued 
rightly that it were better to lose the 
school than lose .all pleasure in life. 
2d. She was strengthened in her reso- 
lution by the advice of a “good doc- 
tor,” , of city, who took 
in charge two of her room mates, each 
with weak back and “falling.” Dr. 

entered an indignant protest 
against the law which expected as 
much, physically, from woman as from 





man. 

In view of all this, the “ Reasons 
Why ” is to us a beautifully clear and 
scientific presentation of that which 
we knew. Why is it that woman, in 
love for whom, intelligent men enter 
the field of discussion, will insist upon 
overlooking the point under discus- 
sion? Speak one word about the in- 
compatibility of the same course and 
time of study for man and woman, and 
at once they fly up and say, “ You 
think we are inferior to you,” Strive 
to show, that we have not before us 
mental power or attributes, only phys- 
ical organization, and her only answer 
is, ‘Oh, you men have the power, and 
you would put us down.” With this 
class every effort to aid and defend is 
looked upon as tyrannous oppression. 
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In all argument with the other sex on 
the question of education, I state one 
general principle. It is the right and 
the duty of every woman, as well as of 
every man, to become as perfect as 
possible. This implies, of course, 
physical, mental and moral culture. 
Therefore, it is the right of every woman 
to attain to any degree or kind of ed- 
ucation of which she is capable, and 
undoubtedly it is her right to put to 
practice her knowledge and power in 
any department in life for which she 
is fitted. It is not a question of right 
or privilege, but of capacity, and the 
history of the race has proven that 
“ genius cannot be repressed.” Where 
the woman has the special, natural 
qualifications, she will prove a poetess, 
or a mathematician, or a physician, or 
a preacher, just as men are born to 
greatness. To invite indiscriminately 
women to come forth and occupy, 
would be but to adé to the host of in- 
efficients who already crowd the bar, 
the pulpits, the positions of learning 
generally. 





NOTES. 


OQuR READERS WILL FIND, in this 
number, the fifth of a series of articles 
by Dr. Cruikshank, on “ The Philoso- 
phy and Methods of Primary Instruc- 
tion.” In this paper the author col- 
lates much valuable information for 
teachers especially, the result of a 
long and practical experience. We 
commend it, and the whole series, in 
fact, to the attention of all persons en- 
gaged in the instruction of youth. 
We also publish some remarks on the 
subject of diet, by Jerome Walker, 
M. D., presented to the reader in his 
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usual practical and straight-forward 
way. In our next number we will 


commence a series of articles by the 
Hon. C. C. Nott, a cultured and ex- 
perienced writer on educational topics. 


WE INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION to 
the official circular of THE STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, found else- 
where. The rooms of the JouRNAL 
are admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which they have been selected— 
that of a BuREAU oF INFORMATION FOR 
TEACHERS AND THOSE REQUIRING THEIR 
SERVICES, The rooms are very 
pleasantly located in a desirable por- 
tion of the city. Teachers and others 
interested in EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 
will find every convenience in the 
way of information, etc., and they are 
cordially invited to make use of them. 





WE GIVE UP CONSIDERABLE of our 
space this month to the reports of the 
National Edueational Convention at 
Minneapolis, and the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at. Fre- 
donia. The accounts will be found to 
be full and accurate. We have print- 
ed an extra number of the JouRNAL 
to supply those who desire to read an 
account of the annual transactions 
ot these organizations. We desire to 
thank the officers of the National and 
State Associations for their kindness 
to our reporters during the sessions 
of the Conventions. 





DURING THE SEASON we hope to 
lay before our readers, each month, a 
summary of all items and transactions 
of educational interest throughont the 
State. 
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AIR AND VENTILATION. 
W. N. HARTLEY, ESQ., F. C. S. 
[From the Yournal of the Society of Arts.) 


In the treatment of this subject, I 
shall be compelled to omit any con- 
sideration of the first half ot the title, 
and confine myself to ventilation sim- 
ply, or, I would rather say, to the pol- 
lution of air, and rendering of air fit 
for breathing. When we analyze very 
carefully the atmosphere, we find it 
consists of one volume of oxygen di- 
luted with four volumes of nitrogen, 
the oxygen being an active gas, di- 
luted with an inactive gas. Therefore, 
generally speaking, air has the prop- 
erties of oxygen somewhat enfeebled. 
Besides this, we have in air a small 
quantity of ammonia and a small 
quantity of carbonic acid; that is the 
common name, but the scientific name 
is carbonic anhydride, and it is also 
called carbon di-oxyde. Now the 
quantity of carbonic acid, as I shall 
call it, is only very small, but never- 
theless it varies: very widely within 
very small limits. The properties of 
this gas form the first part of my sub- 
ject. To begin, then, with the proper- 
ties of carbonic acid, there are two 
which are especially remarkable—one 
s the very great weight of the gas, 


and the other is the property it has of 
extinguishing flame. With regard to 
the sources of the gas. Before I show 
its properties, I will show the sources 
of this gas. First of all, there is com- 
bustion ; and besides the sources of the 
gas I shall have to refer to the means 
by which we detect it when it exists in 
any considerable quantity in the air, 
for which purpose lime water is a very 
convenient test. To show that car- 
bonic acid is produced by combustion, 
I place some clear lime-water in a jar 
in which a gas-jet has been burnt, and 
you see the lime water becomes turbid 
in a very short space of time from the 
separation of the insoluble carbonate 
of lime. The next source 1s respira- 
tion. This may be easily shown in the 
same way by the aid of lime-water. 
Here is an apparatus through which I 
can draw the air necessary for my res- 
piration. First of all, the air passes 
through lime-water, and by so passing 
through lime-water it will show you 
if there is any considerable amount 
of carbonic acid in the air; secondly, 
the air from the lungs passes through 
lime-water again, and that will show 
whether there is any excess of carbon- 
ic acid in the air of the lungs over 
that, in the ordinary air. You will see 
that in one of these bottles, the one 
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through which the air passed, the lime- 
water is clear, while that through 
which my breath passed is turbid, 
showing that the breath is a source of 
carbonic acid. Then I have again to 
show you the properties of this gas 
when we take care to have it undiluted 
with air, and in order to get it undi- 
luted with air as much as possible we 
prepare it from marble, and any strong 
acid, such as hydro-chloric acid or sul- 
‘phuric acid. This apparatus is now 
making carbonic acid, and here is a 
vessel into which this carbonic acid is 
evolved. The gas there you see is 
colorless at any rate. Here is another 
vessel which also supplies me with a 
certain amount of carbonic acid, and 
with this vessel I propose to show you 
the power that carbonic acid has of 


extinguishing flame. Both these ex- 


periments also explain to you that 


carbonic acid is a heavy gas; in other 
words, if the carbonic acid were light- 
er than air, as there is an opening in 
the top of this vessel, it would readily 
escape from such a large jar as this, 
but as it isa heavy gas, you may re- 
move the top of the vessel, and the 
carbonic acid will remain in it fora 
short time. To show that there is 
carbonic acid in this jar, I will put a 
lighted taper in it. ‘You see that it is 
extinguished. But to show it ona 
large scale, I will takea torch of tow 


and set fire to it; you see it is at once 


extinguished in this jar of gas. To 
show you that it is a heavy gas I will 
inflate this small balloon with air, and 
put it into this glass, and we shall see 
whether the gas is sufficiently heavy 
to float the balloon. You see it only 
just floats, half way up the glass; but 
if 1 blow a soap bubble it-will float on 
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the top of the gas. At any rate, you 
see these two effects of carbonic acid 
—first, that it extinguishes flames; and 
secondly, that it is a very heavy gas. 
I have to bring before your notice the 
fact that in the outside air the carbon- 
ic acid is so mixed up with the oxygen 
and nitrogen that the air practically 
over all parts of the world has the 
same composition; and, although it 
has not exactly the same composition, 
yet the variations are within very small 
limits. Nevertheless, the air of the 
mountains on the sea-shore of Scot- 
land varies from the air in the streets 
of London, and this variation, which 
is occasionally small, you will see is 
of considerable importance by the ta- 
bles on the wall. These tables, which 
are taken from the analysis of Dr. 
Angus Smith, show not only the vari- 
ation in the air of the towns from the 
air of the country, but also show the 
variations between the air of one street 
and that of another. Here is the air 
from various places in Scotland on the 
hills. If this table be read with the 
first number as a whole number, then 
we must count it as volumes in 10,000 
volumes of air; and that will give us 
3.2 volumes in 10,000 of air. At the 
bottom of the hills it is 3.41 in 10,000. 
Then we come to London; in the 
parks and open places the air contains 
3.01 volumes of carbonic acid in 10,000; 
on the Thames 3.43 in 10,000; in the 
streets 3.8—that was in April, 1864. 
Later on, in April, 1869, we get the 
carbonic acid in the streets as 4.39. In 
Manchester during fogs, 6.79, which is 
a considerable variation from Scotland 
on the hills. Then I come to some 
large numbers, which I will not allude 


to just now. In this table we have the 
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analysis of air in duplicate, so as to 
ensure the accuracy of the analysis. 
In the north, northeast and northwest- 
ern districts, Dalston, Hoxton, Hack- 
ney, St. John’s Wood and Belsize Park, 
we have a series of analyses made, and 
the average of these, with that of Bel- 
size Park omitted, gives us 4.445 in 
10,000. In the west and west-central 
districts it amounts to 4.115; that is, 
Woburn Square, Tavistock Square, 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, Hyde 
Park and Sloane Street. In the east 


and east-central it is 4.745 in 10,000. 


In looking at these tables it must 
strike anyone that in the part of the 
town where it is open, consisting of 
wide streets and squares, with houses 
thinly inhabited, that is to say, large 
houses and no factories, the air is con- 
siderably better than in the east of 
London, where there are crowded 
neighborhoods, such as Bethnal Green, 
and where there are narrow streets and 
manufactories of different kinds. This, 
then, shows that we have considerable 
variations in the air even Jn one town, 
although that town is certainly the 
largest we can take for the illustra- 
tion. 

Now, .as air is vitiated by carbonic 
acid produced by combustion and by 
respiration, when a number of people 
are gathered together in a room, what 
becomes of the carbonic acid produced 


by respiration and combustion ? For- 


tunately, the heavy gas is so acted up- 
on that it ceases to be heavy, and rises 
to the ceiling, and so we have a natural 
means of ventilation. This I propose 
to show you very shortly. I have here 
arranged two little jars, which, I think, 
will show the same thing on a some- 
what smaller scale. They both contain 


carbonicacid. That I will see first, by 
putting in a taper, when they both ex- 
tinguish it. I will put them under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, except that 
I will warm the gas in one jar, and to 
do that I will put in a little flask con- 
taining water, the water in one being 
hot and in the othercold. Afterafew 
minutes I will test them again with 
the taper, and see whether they are in 
the same state. While that is in opera- 


tion, I will show you what becomes’ 


of the gas and the vapor produced by 
an ordinary fire or burning gas. That 
is easily done by confining the gas pro- 
duced by the combustion of a large 
gas burner in an air balloon, and the 
balloon will soon be inflated and rise 
to the ceiling, showing the course the 
burnt gas would take. It is evident 
that the gas rises to the ceiling. We 
have there one natural kind of venti- 
lation. Now I will show you with the 
tapers whether these two jars of car- 
bonic acid are in the same state as they 
were at first. The taper is put out in 
one, but in the other it still burns as 
brightly as it would in the open air; 
the carbonic gas warmed by the flask 
of hot water has made its escape. 

The next fact I want to show is that 
if air has once been drawn into the 
lungs and ejected, it is useless for 
either respiration or combustion. I 
can show it is useless for combustion, 
and you must take my word for it that 
it is not fit to breathe. If I extract 
the air from this jar and then return 
it from my lungs into the jar again I 
shall be able to test it with the taper, 
and to see whether it will furnish the 
taper with sufficient oxygen to cause 
itto burn. You see the taper is ex- 
tinguished, all the oxygen of the air 
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has not been taken out, as I will show 
you directly. Theamount of carbonic 
acid in the expired breath is about 5 
per cent. I have a little phosphorus 
here in a spoon, and as phosphorus is 
much more combustible than gas or a 
taper which will burn with less oxy- 
gen, therefore, if there is still any oxy- 
gen here I shall be able to burn it in 
the jar—it does not burn quite so 
brightly as it did in the open air, but 
it still burns. 

The next experiment is to show the 
deterioration of the air by means of 
combustion ; in the same way if the 
taper be burnt in the air, and be al- 
lowed to burn so as to consume so 
much oxygen that there is none left, it 
goesout But by alittle arrangement I 
can show you that there is still oxy- 
gen in the air, that it does not con- 
sume it all. There is the taper burn- 
ing in the jar, and I will close the 
bottom, and make it air-tight by a 
drop of water. This wire passing into 
the jar is getting hot, so that I may be 
able to touch a piece of phosphorus in 
the centre. As soon as the taper goes 
out, I shall by that means be able to 
kindle the phosphorus, and show that 
all the oxygen in the jar has not been 
used up. Now, you see, the taper has 
gone out, but still that there is oxygen 
there is shown by the combustion of 
the phosphorus. The first effect, then, 
of respiration and combustion on the 
air is to render it unfit for respiration 
again, and unfit for combustion. We 
already see that the carbonic acid pro- 
duced by combustion and also by respi- 
rationto a certain extent being heated, 
rises to the upper part of a building; 
and there are other means yet, besides 
this lightening of the heavy carbonic 


(6) 


acid gas which causes fresh air to be 
introduced into a house. Some ex- 
periments made by Fedderson, of 
Leipsic, show that when there are two 
atmospheres in two different states, 
one hot and the other cold, there is 
between these a porous medium for 
the passage of the gas from the cold to 
the hot side. So that it comes to this: 
if we take a tube and put a porous 
plug in the centre, and make one side 
hot, leaving the other side cold, the 
gas passes from the cold side to the 
hot side. This is found to take place 
in houses where there is a passage of 
gas through the walls of the building. 
Before I allude to this point further, I 
will just give you an illustration or 
two of ventilation caused by tie rising 
of the heated air. In every room 
where there is a chimney there is a 
source of fresh air, not down the chim- 
ney, but through the cracks in the 
windows and doors, and by the con- - 
stant opening of doors, and thus fresh 
air thus entering drives forward the 
heated air, which has a tendency to 
rise, and drives it up the chimney. If 
we have no chimney in the room, then 
this source of fresh air is practically 
valueless, because there is no escape 
fur the vitiated air; and this may be 
illustrated by the jar which I have here 
with two candles. There is an en- 
trance for the air below by cracks, the 
jar being raised 1-16th of an inch 
above the glass plate. The opening 
at the top is like the chimney in a 
room, the fire-place is below, the open- 
ing of the chimney is below here, and 
the taper burns steadily below a chim- 
ney. Here isa taper burning above 
what may be called the fire-place of 
the chimney, and as the vitiated air 
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rises to the upper part in the bell-jar, 
it will in course of time vitiate the, up- 
per atmosphere, and so cease to sup- 
port combustion, while the lower taper 
continues to burn as brightly as ever. 
That is already manifest here; the up- 
per taper is languishing, while the 
lower one is burning brightly. Now 
it is out, the lower one burning as 
brilliantly as at first. Supposing we 
have a condition of things where we 
have no chimney, where the source of 
contamination is down below, such as 
we have in a coal mine, we must have 
fresh air entering somehow or other; 
if it cannot enter from below, it must 
enter from above. That it does enter 
from above is shown here, where I 
have what may be represented as a 
cellar or coal mine, this one tube rep- 
resenting the chimney of the cellar, 
and the other tube a staircase into it, 
or representing the up-cast and down- 
cast of amine. That there is a draft 
down one chimney and up the other 
may be shown by the smoke traveling 
down the left-hand and out of the 
chimney where the light is. By stop- 
ping the down-shaft we may extin- 
guish the light—the light is extin- 
guished by reason of the want of air. 
That illustrates the ventilation of 
mines; and here is an apparatus 
which illustrates it much _ better, be- 
cause this represents more nearly what 
is the actual state of things. A bell- 
jar with achimney at the top—in other 
words, a mine with a short shaft—is 
closed at the bottom so as to make it 
air-tight, with a little water, and after 
atime you will see the taper will by 
no means burn very brilliantly. It is 
not necessary for fresh air to go down 
a separate shaft into a mine or cellar, 
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but it may go down the same shaft by 
which the foul air escapes; but, in or- 
der to effect that, if the air is perfectly 
still, the shaft must be divided, and 
that I propose to do as soon as the ta- 
per begins to languish. I will then 
introduce a division, which will cause 
the fresh air to enter down one side 
and the foul air to escape by the other. 
The taper is now beginning to die out ; 
by interposing that division I shall 
cause it to revive. It takes a little 
time for the currents to establish them- 
selves. Now, with a piece of brown 
paper, which gives me a supply of 
smoke, I will now find out which is 
the down-shaft and which is the up— 
down which side the fresh air is enter- 
ing and which side the foul air is es- 
caping. We have here very plainly 
shown the action of currents produced 
by the heating: of gases. 

Now, the next part of the subject, 
the ventilation of a house by means of 
the passage of air through the walls, 
can be shown in an exaggerated form 
by the passage of hydrogen through a 
porous material. This is not to be 
considered by any means what takes 
place in a house—that is to say, we 
have not the passage of hydrogen, 
but we have a passage of cold air 
through the walls of a room into the 
house, and this experiment is made 
with hydrogen simply, because it is 
more easily shown to you than by any 
other means, Here is a porous vessel 
which may be taken roughly to repre- 
sent the wall of a house, andif I bring 
this jar of hydrogen gas over the po- 
rous vessel, you will notice the pas- 
sage of the gas through the porous 
vessel causes a pressure into this ves- 
sel, which ejects a stream of liquid. 
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It has been proved, by experiment, by 
Pettenkofer, of Munich, that the pas- 
sage of air through the wall of a house 
is very considerable. He examined 
the walls of an ordinary room in his 
own house, and found the change of 
air through the brick walls in a room, 
the cubic contents of which were 2,650 
feet, when the difference between out- 
side and inside amounted to 34° F., 


amounted to this: 

CUBIC FEET. 
2,650 
3,320 
1,060 


With a fire 

All crevices stopped 

With a difference of 7° Fah... 780 

Windows open 8 feet square.. 1,060 
This illustrates what takes place in 
winter, when one’s repugnance to‘cold 
air causes one to shut the doors and 
windows and havea roaring fire. The 
air which cannot get in by crevices or 
by doors, makes its way through the 
walls—that is to say, the doors and 
windows being shut, a certain increas- 
ed amount of air passes through the 
walls into the room. What is the ad- 
vantage of this? It is this, that we 
are supplied then with fresh air free 
from draft. Ventilation is not sup- 
plying fresh air, but supplying it free 
from draft, and this natural source of 
ventilation gives us really true venti- 
lation. The amount of carbonic acid 
in the air may be taken on an average 
as about 4 parts in 10,000, and in 
order to keep the air fresh we should 
not allow the pollution of the air to 
extend to a greater quantity than 2 
Therefore, 


parts in 10,000 over. this. 
the extreme of carbonic acid in the air 
is 6 partsin 10,000. When theamount 
is mere than this, the air begins to be 
close, that is to say, we begin to feel 
by the nose that there is a certain pol- 
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lution in the air which you cannot ex- 
actly account for. Six volumes in 
10,000 is the amount of carbonic acid 
which is allowable, and all above this 
must be considered unwholesome vi- 
tiation of the atmosphere. Then, in 
close places—that is to say, in places 
which contain more than 6 volumes in 
10,000, of which there are many— 
workshops, , offices, public buildings, 
theatres, all contain, generally speak- 
ing, much more than this—we have an 
atmosphere which can be known as 
unwholesome. simply by the nose. 
The nose tells us there is something 
in the air which ought not to be there. 
What is the reason of this? It is not 
carbonic acid, because we cannot de- 
tect carbonic acid by the nose. It is 
a certain amount of organic matter 
thrown off from the lungs, and, gen- 
erally speaking, from the body in some 
form or other, and this organic matter 
rises in proportion directly with the 
carbonic acid. Therefore, if we meas- 
ure the amount of carbonic acid inthe 
air we measure the amount of pollu- 
tion by organic matter; and by deter- 
mining the carbonic acid in the air, 
which we can do very accurately by 
chemical analysis, we also determine 
the amount of organic matter which 
vitiates the air. We do not know the 
organic matter, but we know there is 
more than there should be. In build- 
ings in which the natural ventilation 
is not allowed free play, and in which 
no extensive mechanical appliances 
are used to contribute fresh air, this 
vitiation of the atmosphere goes on to 
a very great extent. For a few ex- 
amples of this, we have the analyses 
made by Dr. Angus Smith, and we 
find, by this table, that in workshops 






































he has found the air so bad that it rose 
as high as 30 parts in 10,000; that is 
to say, the carbonic acid was very 
nearly ten times as much as it should 
have been. In theatres he found it 
rose to 32 volumes in 10,000 of air, in 


‘mines 78.5,an°enormous quantity, and 


the largest amount he ever found was 
250 in 10,000. Here isa table giving 
an analyses of air in different places, 
made by Dr. Angus Smith. In a 
Chancery Court, seven feet from the 
ground, with the doors closed, he 
found the proportion was 19.35 Car- 
bonic acid to 10,000; in the same 
court, three feet from the floor, 20.3; 
in the same building with the doors 
open—that is to say, when the fresh 
air had entered—it was 5.07 and 4.5. 
Then in the Strand Theatre, in the 
gallery it was 101, in the boxes 11.1; 
in the Surrey Theatre at 12 p. m., 
21.8; in the Olympic, 8.17; in the 
Olympic in the boxes, 10°14; in the 
Haymarket, 7.5, and soon. In hospi- 
tals, where great care is taken to have 
large free space in the room for each 
patient, and a supply of fresh air re- 
gularly admitted, the amount does 
not rise above that of the outside air. 
In the Queen’s Ward of St. Thomas’ 
Hospital no more than in the outside 
air; in Edward’s Ward of the same 
hospital it was 5.2. These tables show 
the large vitiation of air taken in 
crowded buildings, and in the case of 
the low courts it was almost as bad as 
any. There was another case, in the 
Queen’s Bench, in which the air is de- 
scribed by Dr. Angus Smith as the 
foulest air that he ever found-above 
ground. It seems that law courts 
were always famous for being filled 
with foul air. In 1769, Brahmah, the 
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inventor of the patent locks, who was 
giving evidence in a Chancery suit 
connected with one of James Watt’s 
patents, complained that he could not 
give his evidence because he was 
“much incapacitated by these alkales- 
cent and morbific exhalations ever 
consequent on large and close assem- 
blies,’”” no doubt the carbonic acid and 
the organic matter; and he complained 
that the judge’s attention had “ become 
flaccid through fatigue.” This is really 
because of the small amount of air 
which is allowed to each person in the 
building—that is to say, the small 
cubic space which is available for each 
person’s use—and, furthermore, that 
the amount of wall space is very small 
compared with the production of car- 
bonic acid in the interior of the build- 
ing. In summer, when the difference 
between the temperature of the inside 
and outside of a building is smail, it is 
quite possible in a crowded room like 
a ball-room for the air to be more viti- 
ated than in winter. Therefore, in 
theatres in summer we may look for a 
greater vitiation of the atmosphere 
than in winter, when the difference 
between outside and inside tempera- 
ture is much greater. Acting upon 
this, last year I made some experi- 
ments at the two Italian Operas, Cov- 
ent Garden and. Drury Lane, and from 
several experiments made in each case, 
I found the following numbers: April 
28th, Covent Garden amphitheatre, 
amount, 22.5 in 10,000 of air, near 
what is called a ventilator, although 
the air which was admitted was not 
pure, it was 17.6, and near an open 
door it was 14.8. The people in the 
building were listless and gaping, and 
evidently wanting in attention some- 
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what, and did not seem to be lively 
and animated, and they exclaimed 
how delightful was the fresh air com- 
ing in from an open door, yet this 
fresh air contained 4.8 volumes of car- 
bonic acid in to,ooo. In Drury Lane 
the average of three analyses was 25.9. 
You must not think that because these 
were taken in the upper part of the 
house, that down below there was any 
great difference. In.a private box, for 
instance, the space is so enclosed that 
the air very often there is worse than 
in the gallery, especially at the back 
of the box. In the stalls of Covent 
Garden, between the acts, when the 
curtain is down, the air is then very 
hot and very impure. I have not 
made an analysis of that, but one can 
feel it when the curtain is down; the 
supply of fresh air is practically cut 
off, because the supply of fresh air 
comes from behind the scenes, all 
other entrances being carefully closed 


_by swing doors, and there being a 


great want of openings to supply fresh 
air from the outside. There is no 
doubt the large amount of gas burnt 
in a theatre, if ventilation had free 
play, would considerably facilitate the 
entrance of pure air. We have heard 
great complaints about public offices, 
more especially the British Museum; 
and last summer I made some experi- 
ments on the air of an office of which 
great complaints had been made, 
namely, in the money-order office in 
Aldersgate street. In one room where 
there were a large number of clerks, a 
tolerably high room, with large win- 
dows, the proportion was 22.2 and 
something over; in fact, it reached up 
to 25, this being the average of two or 
three analyses. This is as bad as a 


theatre. In thesame office, on another 
occasion, without the gas lighted, it 
was 17.6. In the same office, with the 
windows open, there were 4.2 volumes 
—that is to say, it was practically the 
outside air. This gives you a tolera- 
ble notion of the amount of carbonic 
acid, and consequently the amount of 
pollution in the air in various build- 
ings. 

Now, with regard to the amount of 
fresh air which is necessary for each 
person. This isfar more considerable 
than you wouldimagine. Theamount 
of carbonic acid given off by an aver- 
age size man in an hour, from the 
lungs and skin, is about 7-10ths of a 
cubic foot, and if we take it at 6-1oths 
we shall be below the quantity. A 
good oil lamp, or acouple of good can- 
dles, will also give 6-1oths of a cubic 
foot. Therefore,a man inaroom with 
a lamp or two candles, gives one and 
one-fifth of a cubic foot in an hour. 
Now I have told you before that the - 
amount of allowable pollution in the 
air was 6 volumes in 10,000; beyond 
that the atmosphere becomes unwhole- 
some. Therefore, in order to keep the 
air fresh with two men ina room, or one 
with a lamp or two lighted candles, 
would have to require this amount of 
carbonic acid produced with 5,000 vol- 
umes of air. He would therefore re- 
quire 6,000 cubic feet of fresh air, and 
one man, therefore, in occupying a 
bed-room, for instance, would require 
3,000 cubic feet for his own use. * This 
is pure calculation. What does the 
experiment show? In some experi- 
ments made in Paris to determine the 
amount of fresh air which should be 
supplied to hospitals, it was found, by 
pure experiment, not by calculation at 
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all, that this should be from 3,120 to 
2,470 cubic feet in an hour. 


CUBIC FEET. 


| RN se ras 2,120 
" for wounded........... 3,530 
: for epidemics.......... 5,300 
NS ans dian sibeonebe hae 2,120 
- for unhealthy trades... 3,530 
REG UN s 4's og 2 boo 08s 00546 1,060 
o ME Satine s Geatae sss 12,410 1,765 
Large rooms for long meetings... 2,120 
short A ... 1,060 
Schools for children............. 424 530 
7 a oe 880 1,060 


Now, in order to get this 3,000 cubic 
feet of air in an hour supplied to a 
large audience in any public building, 
it is absolutely necessary, as far as I 
know at present, to resort to some spe- 
cial means of supplying fresh air, and 
a very good instance of that is afford- 
ed at the Royal Institution. Very 
great care was taken there, four or five 
years ago, by arranging with upright 
cylinders going to the roof from under 
,the gallery, in which gas-jets were 
burnt, and passages connected with 
windows which entered underneath 
the seats and above the heads of the 
audience underneath the gallery, to 
admit fresh air; but, nevertheless, on 
a night when there is a large audience 
at the Royal Institution the air is un- 
doubtedly bad. It is not so much, per- 
haps, the contamination by the breath 
as by the gas and heat—it feels ex- 
tremely hot. To estimate whether the 
place is close or the air is polluted by 
breath, it is necessary to enter from 
the outside directly. That I have not 


done. I have gone in at the com- 


mencement, when the audience was 
arriving, and remained there to the 
end. Still, there is no doubt people 
complain continually about the air in 


the upper part of the building being 
extremely bad. There is. no doubt 
that the Royal Institution, from the 
very fact that such care was taken in 
the ventilation, is far better than other 
buildings of the same kind, but it 
shows that, in order to supply fresh 
air to a building crowded in that way, 
some mechanical means must be re- 
sorted to. Such mechanical means are, 
so far as I know, a rotating fan, which 
drives air forward through pipes and 
distributes it to the building, and such 
a rotating fan is applied in America 
to the ventilation of hospitals on a 
large scale. In summer, when the air 
is hot, it is passed through ice to cool 
it; and when in winter it is cold, it is 
passed over hot-water pipes to warm 
it; and so a regular supply of fresh 
air is driven into the building, and al- 
lowed to find its way out where it can. 
In the Stamp Office at Somerset 
House, which is below the level of 
the ground, this means is resorted to, 
and I should imagine, in consequence 
of their having such a contrivance, 
that the air was in such a place whole- 
some. In this country it is not advis- 
able to change the air of a room more 
than 4 to 6 times in the course of an 
hour. It is therefore necessary, gen- 
erally speaking, to have a sufficient 
supply of fresh air to begin with, in 
order to prevent the air being changed 
too rapidly, and it has been calculated, 
as stated by Dr. Parkes in his book on 
“ Practical Hygiene,” that from 750 to 
1,000 cubic feet per head per hour is 
necessary. In a crowded building 
where mechanical ventilation could 
be resorted to, the air could be so 
warmed as to produce no feeling of 


“draught. I may as well mention what 
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this feeling of draught is, and why it 
is that diffusion through the walls is 
unfelt. When the air travels at a low- 
er rate than nineteen inches per sec- 
ond, generally speaking, that is to say, 
if it is not very cold, it is unfelt. There 
are around us continued currents of 
air pouring upwards by the heat of 
the body, causing the air surrounding 
us to become warm and rise up with 
fresh air coming against us; still these 
currents we are unconscious of. It is 
only by an extremely delicate instru- 
ment placed under your top-coat that 
these currents can be detected. Then 
on a day when not a leaf is stirring, 
not a ripple on the water, there are 
constantly currents playing about; 
these are unfelt, and are produced at 
a rate of something less than nineteen 
inches per second. That this: rate is 
unfelt may be proved by passing the 
hand through the air at a speed some- 
what less; and, of course, passing the 
hand through the air is just the same 
as passing the air over the hand if it 
were stationary. 

Ventilation, then, may be consider- 
ed, generally speaking, as the passage 
of fresh air to an apartment at a rate 
of less than 19 inches per second, so as 
to reduce the carbonic acid in the air 
to 6 volumes in 10,000. Dr. Angus 
Smith, who has done such valuable 
work in the matter of air and ventila- 
tion, gives us a means whereby we 
can estimate whether the air of a room 
is wholesome or not, whether the viti- 
ation is increased to an-extent which 
is unwholesome, and that is a very 
simple test. It consists in taking a 
bottle; which holds 104 oz. of air when 
the stopper is placed in the bottle. If 
I blow the air into this with the bel- 
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lows, and then take 4 oz. of saturated 
lime-water, the test consists of this, 
that if there is more carbonic acid in 


the air of that bottle than 6 in 10,000, 
shaking up this 4 oz. of lime-water in 
it will cause the lime-water to become 
turbid. Trying the experiment with 
the air of this room it becomes just 
turbid, and that is all. I should not 
think from this experiment that there 
were more than 6 volumes in 10,000. 
It just shows the slightest trace of tur- 
bidity, and that is all. By taking a 
smaller bottle and the same amount of 
lime-water the amount of carbonic 
acid in the air may be told to the ex- 
tent of one volume in 10,000, and by 
means of a flexible bottle and the lime- 
water contained in another apparatus, 
we may determine the amount with 
some degree of accuracy. 

I will pass over the determination 
of the carbonic acid in the air, and I 
will go to another matter, a very im- 
portant one, which is the carbonic 
acid in the soil. Pettenkofer has 
shown that if we take a gravelly soil, 
cut a piece out, and measure the 
amount of water that we can pour into 
it, the amount of water it will take up 
will amount to one-third the space oc- 
cupied by the soil. Therefore, the soil 
consists of one-third of air. “Now, 
Boussingault has shown that the 
amount of carbonic acid in the air 
contained in the soil was very much 
more than that contained in the air of 
the atmosphere. He found thatina 
field recently manured it amounted to 
221 parts in 10,000 of air, and in an- 
other field 974, and ina field of car- 
rots 98, a vineyard 96, forest land 86, 
loamy sub-soil 82, sandy sub-soil 24, 
garden soil 36, prairie 179. You see, 
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then, that what may be called the 


ground air is highly charged with car- 
bonic acid. When we warm a house 
by a fire it creates an upward draught, 
and undoubtedly the air from the soil 
passes into the house. If you doubt 
this, a very good case to prove it is 
the one Pettenkofer mentions at Mu- 
nich of a house in which there was no 
gas laid on or any gas pipe within 
twenty yards of the house, yet the peo- 
ple in the house were poisoned by an 
escape of gas. This escape from the 
main traveled through the earth and 
gained admission to the house. Near- 
er home there has occurred a case of a 
still more striking character at South- 
gate, Colney Hatch, where one or two 
small houses were completely wrecked 
in November last, by an explosion of 
gas. This gas was not laid on to the 
houses at all, the main passed through 
the street, the houses stood back from 
the street some distance; the main was 
cracked, the gas traveled through the 
soil, gained admission to the house, it 
smelt for several days, and finally ex- 
ploded one evening on a lamp being 
lighted, and completely wrecked the 
building. Here, then, is striking evi- 
dence of gas passing through the soil. 
What does this teach? It teaches that 
the air of the soil should be as far as 
possible prevented from being pol- 
luted. If the soil is polluted by a 
leaky drain-pipe, we have that com- 
municated to the soil which, if it gains 
admission to the house, may lead to 
disastrous results, the breaking out of 
typhoid fever, and those other diseases 
which are always traceable to contam- 
inated air and water, which are famil- 
iar to everyone. It is, therefore, high- 
ly important that this matter should 


have attention called to it. It is not 
at all an unusual thing in the neigh- 
borhood of London for speculating 
builders to build houses and make 
drain-pipes which have no outlet ; they 
put drain-pipes below the house, which 
lead nowhere; the consequence is, that 
after the house is let the unfortunate 
tenant is perfectly ignorant of the fact 
that everything which escapes by the 
drain-pipes is lodged in the earth. Of 
course, after a time, this cannot fail to 
be found out, but frequently only when 
it is too late. 





THE NECESSITY OF PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE being taught at schools is 
urged by Mr. Jolly, inspector of 
schools, in his general report for last 
year on schools inspected by him in 
Scotland. He observes that the edu- 
cation of children, however excellent 
their training and healthy their phy- 
sique, would be imperfect if they left 
school ignorant of the principles that 
preserve their bodies in health and 
soundness. They ought to know the 
structure and laws of their constitu- 
tion. Children should, therefore, be 
taught physiology, which gives a 
knowledge of the parts of the body 
and their functions, and hygiene, or 
the laws of health by which the healthy 
action of the organism is produced 
and maintained. It shows how little 
our education prepares for practical 
life, that we have left out of our school 
course this latter subject, on which so 
much happiness or misery depends. 

Physiology, which is included in 
the new code, is not enough ; it must 
also be supplemented by its practical 
applications in hygiene, which should 
also be included in the code, bracketed 
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with, but distinct from, physiology. 
Physical education will never be effi- 
ciently taught until téachers are phy- 
sically educated, and this, Mr. Jolly 
thinks, should form part of their pre- 
paratory course. They should pass 
through a thorough physical system, 
be trained in class and military drill, 
know all about games and amuse- 
ments, and should be trained in phy- 
siology and hygiene, and be familiar 
with the common diseases, the treat- 
ment of common accidents, and other 
ills incident to school life. If this 
part of education were properly at- 
tended to, Mr. Jolly has no doubt that 
it would effect a wonderful improve- 
ment in the physique, health, bearing, 
and happiness, and in the mental and 
moral power of the whole nation. 


THE Saturday Review, of Dr.Drewry’s 
new work, says: “Dr. Drewry feels 
convinced that the free use of séltzer, 
or potass-water is weakening to the 
stomach, and that they ought only to 
be used for occasional refreshment. 
A mixed diet is, for every reason, de- 
sirable; even to keep down excessive 
fat, itis better to diminish the quantity 
of food than (on Banting’s principles) 
to avoid certain kinds thereof. ‘The 
nervous force has more influence over 
the deposit of fat than the_ particular 
kind of aliment taken.’ Persons of 
sanguine temperament derive benefit 
from tobacco; those who are bilious 
or nervous are undoubtedly better 
without it. For the young (under 
four-and-twenty) the ‘ weed’ is always 
bad. Of the cold bath Dr. Drewry 
‘cannot speak in too strong terms of 


x 


praise. No man, woman, or child 
ought to be without it who is in con- 
dition of ordinary locomotive power.’ 
Of the Turkish bath he thinks less 
well. It has been abandoned for race- 
horses, and ‘we may fairly suppose 
that similar effects are produced upon 
the human as the equine frame.’ 
Thirdly, he remarks that ladies may 
take four-o’clock tea with ‘less injury’ 
than men, because they have practi- 
cally dined at luncheon, and the ‘ little 
morsels’ they eat at the late dinner 
only furnish a supper. In what circle 
of ghouls Dr. Drewry is privileged to 
take his meals we cannot say, but a 
tolerably prolonged and extensive 
acquaintance with London dinner- 
parties has not revealed to us any 
considerable number of such ladies 
who only peck at ‘little morsels ;’ and 
as to his dictum, that dinner should 
not be later than 8 p. m., ‘some four 
hours before retiring to rest, we beg 
vigorously to protest against the im- 
plied assumption that midnight is the 
proper time for going to bed for any 
mart, woman, or child in Christendom. 
To talk about ‘managing’ our stom- 
achs, or our brains, or our hearts, or 
anything that is ours, and at the same 
time coolly to propose to lose every 
night the two best and most refresh- 
ing hours of rest of the twenty-four— 
namely, from ten to twelve—is, in our 
humble estimation, to be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. The homely old 
proverb, after all, contains more wis- 
dom than half the modern books on 
physiology and hygiene: 

‘Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy and wealthy and wise.’ ” 


(7) 
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EDUCATIONAL ART INSTITUTIONS. 


In Harper's Magazine for September 
appears the first paper of a series de- 
scriptive of the South Kensington 
Museum, London—an institution 
which, in latter years, so far as English 
art and art industries are concerned, 
has worked a great revolution. 


Like all enterprises of this kind, 
which, from the necessities of the case, 
have had as a part of the working out 
of their salvation process, to make 
public opinion and interest it in its 
behalf, this one has not been exempt 
from such work and consequent delays, 
vexations, and even misfortunes as 
well, but they are now happily passed, 
and the memory—so far as it lives 
at all—of these strange vicissitudes 
only serves to encourage and stimulate 
the national regard for an establish- 
ment which adds no little to the repu- 
tation of the government which sus- 
tains it. Reminiscences are often, 
nevertheless, interesting, and we copy 
from the paper herein alluded to, 
the following: 


In a graphic article published some 
years ago, Mr. Henry Cole described 
(what it is almost impossible for the 
Londoner of to-day to realize) the 
condition of this metropolis at the 


beginning of the century. The only 
institution which then existed for pre- 
serving ahy object of art or science 
was the British Museum, which was 
founded in 1753, in which year a sum 
of £300,000 was raised by lottery to 


.purchase certain collections—as that 


of Sir Hans Sloane and the Cotton 
MSS.—over the drawing of which lot- 
tery (100,000 tickets at three pounds 
each) at Guildhall, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presided. But this sole institu- 
tion excited the very smallest interest 
in the country, and so late as forty 
years ago Crooker jeered in Parlia- 
ment at Bloomsbury as a /erra incog- 
nita, and Carlyle’s brilliant friend and 
pupil, Charles Buller, wrote an article 
describing a voyage of exploration he 
had made to that region, with some 
account of the curious manners and 
customs of the inhabitants. 

“ About a hundred visitors a day, on 
an average,” says Mr. Henry Cole 
(there were nearly 700,000 visitors to 
the British Museum in 1874), “in par- 
ties of five persons only, were admit- 
ted to gape at the unlabeled ‘rarities 
and curiosities’ deposited in Montague 
House: The state of things outside 
the British Museum was analogous. 
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Westminster Abbey was closed, except 
for divine service and to show a closet 
of wax-work, Admittance to the pub- 
lic monuments in St. Paul’s and other 
churches was irksome to obtain, and 
costly; even the Tower of London 
could not be seen for less than six 
shillings. The private picture-galler- 
ies were most difficult of access, and 
for those not belonging to the upper- 
ten thousand it might be a work of 
years to get a sight of the Grosvenor 
and Stafford collections. No national 
gallery existed, and Lord Liverpool’s 
government refuscd to accept the pic- 
tures offered by Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
now at Dulwich, even on condition of 
merely housing them. The National 
Portrait Gallery, the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and the Geological Mu- 
seum were not even conceived.. Kew 
Gardens were shabby and neglected, 
and possessed no museum. Hampton 
Court Palace was shown, by a fee to 
the housekeeper, one day in the week. 
No public schools of art or science 
existed in the metropolis or the seats 
of manufacture. The Royal Academy 
had its annual exhibition on the first 
and second floors of Somerset House, 
in rooms now used by the Registrar 
General, whose functions then had no 
existence. It was only at the British 
Institution or at Christie’s auction 
rooms that a youthful artist, like Mul- 
ready, could chance to see the work of 
an old master, as he has often told us. 
Dr. Birckbeck had not founded the 
present Mechanic’s Institute in South- 
ampton Buildings, and the first stone 
of the London University, in Gower 
street, was not laid.” 

How far Art Education, in a prac- 
tical way, is to be recognized by our 
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Government, as a necessary or even 
desirable element of general educa- 
tion, is a question which cannot be 
readily answered. The consideration 
of such matters in a fitful, biased, and 
often unintelligent way, as befits the 
assemblages made up of our average 
peripatetic congressmen, forbids us to 
grow sanguine in the hope that some- 
thing may be done easily. 

Could the whole subject be referred 
to a commission, combining some re- 
putable branch of the Government, 
with a number of gentlemen of assured 
character and education, bringing spe- 
cial qualifications, by reason of their 
knowledge of Art and Literature, to 
the consideration of the establishment 
of appropriate institutions for the col- 
lection and study of art, we doubt not 
but that the results of the delibera- 
tions of such a committee would meet 
with a favorable response throughout 
the country. 

Many valuable pictures, books and 
other articles each year, are sent away 
from the country, to add interest to 
public and private collections else- 
where, the value of which to us, ina 
public collection, would be greatly en- 
hanced by associations connected with 
family, state and national history; con- 
siderations which it is natural to sup- 
pose did not, to any appreciable ex- 
tent, influence the minds of those who 
now own them. 

We do not lose sight of the impor- 
tant aid to education, which results 
from such institutions as the Astor 
and Lenox libraries, the Metropolitan 
Art Museum, and other institutions, 
corporate and private, throughout the 
city and country. But we want repre- 
sentative institutions to collect mater- 
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ials for the general use, and only by 
Government aid and maintenance can 
it be done. An establishment made 
up of reputably-designed and substan- 
tially-constructed buildings, supplied 
in part by annual appropriations for 
the purchase of suitable material— 
which the liberality and patriotic sen- 
timent of the country’ would help to 
swell—so that, in a few years, a collec- 
tion worthy of comparison with the 
best would be secured. 

Whether a new country is exempt 
from criticism for its neglect in the 
one case, or should follow examples 
set by the older countries, the result 
of long-studied and conservative ex- 
perience, is hardly the question. Are 
we not in a position to make some ef- 
fort towards substantial recognition 
of the value of Art Education to the 
nation ? 





INDUSTRIAL AND FREE-HAND 
DRAWING. 


Our readers are familiar with the 
law on this subject, passed by the New 
York State Legislature last winter. 
Neil Gilmour, State Superintendent, 
in a circular of instruction to city and 
county superintendents and others hav- 
ing official connection with public ed- 
ucation throughout the State, says, in 
reference to the law: 


“It will be noticed that the act is 
mandatory in regard to normal schools 
and the schools in cities, in some of 
which drawing already forms a part 
of the regular course of instruction. 
The act takes effect on the first of Oc- 
tober next, and by that time the Board 
of Education of each city and the Lo- 
cal Board of each normal school, in 
which drawing does not now consti- 
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tute a part of the regular course of 
study, should be prepared to comply 
with its requirements. The depart- 
ment desires to have this law enforced 
faithfully, and with reasonable prompt- 
ness, and at a future day will require, 
from those having the management of 
schools affected by it, reports show- 
ing what steps have been taken in that 
direction, and what progress has been 
made. 

“JT leave it to the Local Board and 
faculty ot each normal school to ar- 
range all matters of detail necessary 
to give effect to the act, so far as those 
schools are concerned. 

“In cities, and in free-school dis- 
tricts incorporated by special act of 
the Legislature, the Board of Educa- 
tion have the right to determine in 
which department of the schools un- 
der their charge instruction in draw- 
ing shall be given, and they may select 
either the primary, the intermediate, 
or the grammar departments. I sug- 
gest, however, that the beginning be 
made in the grammar schools, and 
that the instruction be given to all 
classes in those schools. 

“Tt will be observed that the inten- 
tion of the act is especially to promote 
the study of /ndustrial drawing, which 
embraces ‘ Free-hand’ drawing. The 
department suggests that during the 
first year systematic instruction should 
be attempted in at least the following- 
named subjects of the study: 
Free-Hand Outline Drawing from Flat Copies 

—that is, printed copies. 
The Elementary Principles of Original De- 
sign. 
Free-Hand Model and Object Drawing. 
Instruction in these subjects can be 
carefully graded for primary, interme- 
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diate, grammar or high ‘schools, and 
the exercises should embrace the fol- 
lowing features : 

Geometrical Forms. 

Memory and Dictation Exercises. 
Conventionalization of Forms. 


The Principles of Elementary Design. 
The Principles of Free-Hand Perspective. 


These suggestions are not, of course, 
intended to apply to those schools in 
which a system of instruction in In- 
dustrial drawing has already been in- 
troduced. 

“In beginning the study, I recom- 
mend the employment of special teach- 
ers for a time, to instruct the regular 
teachers and supervise the work done 
in the schools; but drawing, like other 
branches of study, must ultimately be 
taught by the regular teachers. I also 
advise the examination and promotion 
of pupils in drawing, the same as in 
other studies. 

“The importance of a practical 
knowledge of the principles of Free- 
hand Drawing is not likely to be over- 
estimated. It has been recognized by 
the authorities in Europe, and by those 
of several of the States of our Union. 
It should, therefore, be esteemed a 
pleasure as well as a duty to comply 
with the requirements of the act above 
printed, and I shall look for your act- 
ive and hearty codperation in the effort 
to introduce the study of Industrial 
Drawing into our public schools.” 





IT WAS RUMORED some time ago that 
the house of Michael Angelo, be- 
queathed by the last descendant, with 
its contents, to the city of Florence, 
was to be decorated externally by art- 
ists in grafitto, who volunteered their 
designs and services. 
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At THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION, held at Minneapolis in 
the early part of this month, the fol- 
lowing resolution, on the subject of 
Drawing as a National Study, was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it be referred toa committee of 
five to consider and report to what extent, and 
in what way, Drawing should be taught in 
public schools, especially concerning its re- 
lations to the industrial arts and other activi- 
ties of practical life. 

The resolution was referred to a 
committee made up of Mr. J. L. Pick- 
ard, Superintendent of Chicago, Hon. 
E. E. White, Ex-State Superintend- 
ent of Ohio, and others, Mr. J. Y. 
Culyer, of Brooklyn, being Chairman. 

The Committee is to report at the 
next annual meeting. 





DRAWING IN THE SCHOOLS AT MIL- 
WAUKEE. 


Superintendent McAllister, of Mil- 
waukee, has demonstrated the practi- 
cability of making drawing a regular 
part of the studies pursued in the 
ward (public) schools, of that city. 

The Board of Education—which in 
this as in the other Western cities, is 
made up of the most intelligent citi- 
zens—in their annual report, just re- 
ceived, say, “that the experience of the 
last year has satisfactorily shown that 
the plan of giving instruction by the 
class teachers (who are required to be 
able to teach drawing intelligibly) un- 
der the general supervision of persons 
specially fitted for the work, is the 
only sensible and practical way.” 

[Many of Brooklyn’s teachers reach- 
ed this conclusion years ago, and be- 
fore the season closes again, we hope 
that. there will be but one opinion on 
the subject among them all.—Ep. | 
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Joun McNamee, Sculptor, former- 
ly Sheriff of this city, and otherwise 
favorably known as one of the most 
successful artists in Rome—where he 
has been located a number of years— 
is engaged upon the busts of Miss 
Craig and Miss Kingsley, now nearly 
ly completed, and which are said to 
be excellent likenesses. He is also 
at work upon three ideal figures 
emblematical of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, for Mr. Felix Campbell of 
this city. 

A figure—as yet only modeled in 
clay—of a young man playing base- 
ball, is very highly spoken of. - The 
subject is one, certainly, that the 
sculptor thoroughly understands, and, 
no doubt, enters into con amore, having 
been in his time one of the most ac- 
complished of Brooklyn’s ball players 
in the early history of the game. 





Tue TrustTEEs of the National Por- 
trait Gallery acquired, at the sale of 
Mr. Pickergill’s possessions, four de- 
sirable English portraits, those of 
George Stephenson, William Godwin, 
Hannah Moore, and Jeremy Bentham. 
These works will shortly be added to 
the gallery in South Kensington. 





THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL ASSEM- 
BLY of the ‘‘ Association des Artistes- 
peintres”’ was held in July at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, under the presidency 
of Baron Taylor. This association 
now numbers as many as 4,500 mem- 
bers. . 





AT A MEETING of the Royal Acade- 
my, held in July, a motion to add ten 
to the list of A. R. A.s was negatived;_ 
a decision deeply regretted. 
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ALBERT BrkrsTaDT is at work~ in 
his country studio, at Irvington, on 
the Hudson. He has a large picture 
on Western scenery in preparation for 
the fall exhibition. 

Pror. \BoYLE remains in town most 
of the season. He proposes to open 
a vigorous campaign at the Adelphi 
Adademy, in whose pupils he is much 
interested. 

E. Moran, the marine painter, is at 
the Isles of Shoals making studies 
of the wild shore lines of the several 
islands of the group. 

J. C. Wicens is in the Adirondacks 
with a number of New York and 
Brooklyn artists, heretofore men- 
tioned. : 

A. H. Wyant is at Keene Flats, Es- 
sex county, N. Y., on the borders of 
the Adirondack region. 

M. Geromg, the French artist, has 
been on a sketching tour in the East. 


J. G. Brown has gone to Pine Hill, 
Ulster county, N. Y. 

James Harr has returned to the 
city. 

RuFrus WriGHt is in Ohio. 


McCorp is on the Hudson. 





AN ASSOCIATION, numbering already 
150 members, has been formed in the 
German-speaking cantons of Switzer- 
land for the advancement of instruc- 
tion in drawing. The cantons, how- 
ever, have taken no action in the 
movement. — London School Board 


Chronicle. 





AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS was recently Opened at 
Brussels by the King of the Belgians. 
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Mr. Noste’s magnificent bust of Sir 
John Franklin will shortly be placed in 
Westminster Abbey. On the apex 
of the marble niche enclosing the bust 
is carved a conger eel, and the motto 
“ Nisu;” below the bust the text “O 
ye frost and cold, O ye ice and snow,” 
etc., with a bas-relief of the Erebus 
and Terror locked in by the ice, and 
the following verse from the pen of 
Mr. Tennyson: 


“Not here ; the white North has thy bones, 
And thou, heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Towards no earthly pole.” 


On the left side of the monument is 
the inscription: “ To the memory of 
Sir John Franklin. Born April 16th, 
1786, at Spilsby, Lincolnshire. Died 
June 11th, 1847, off Point Victory, in 
the Frozen Ocean. The beloved chief 


of the gallant crew who perished with 
him in completing the discovery. of the 


Northwest passage.” A similar in- 
scription to the memory of Lady 
Franklin, composed by Dean Stanley, 
will be placed on the right side of this 
niche before the monument is erected 
in the Abbey. The bust rivals, as a 
work of art, the well-known statue of 
the Arctic explorer, which stands by the 
side of the Athenzeum Club. .We be- 
lieve the latest act of Lady Franklin’s 
life was the completion of her hus- 
band’s monument.—Atheneum. 





ARSENE HoussAYE writes in the 


Tribune : 


“ You know that in France we have 
the bad habit of rewarding artists at 
the end of exhibitions of paintings 
about as we give prizes to school-boys. 
So that two score men of talent are 
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subjected, like great children, to this 
distribution of medals in the presence 
of a minister who knows very little 
about them. It is simply ridiculous. 
There is no true recompense except 
that given by public opinion. When 
I look at a picture or a statue, I do 
not trouble myself to know whether 
the author has received a first, second, 
or third medal. I ascertain whether 
he can draw or paint. I do not ad- 
mire him unless his picture is worthy 
of admiration. I know very well that 
these medals are not always justly 
distributed, especially where the jury 
is composed of painters and sculp- 
tors—the worst judges in art, because 
they have their school prejudices, and 
eyes for the most part jaundiced by 
rivalries. Nevertheless, they have 
done a good thing this year in giving 
the medal of honor for sculpture to 
M. Chapus, who has made a beautiful 
statue of Youth.” 





THORWALDSON’S MEMORIAL OF LorD 
Byron.—In answer to inquiries as to 
the whereabouts of Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of Lord Byron, a correspond- 
ent, writing from Cambridge, states 
that it was fixed twenty years ago at 
the south end of the interior of Trini- 
ty College Library, Cambridge, Byron 
having been a student of that college. 
—London Times. 





THE Royat ACADEmy closed on Mon- 
day evening, July 26. Throughout the 
day from 8 A. M.to 11 P. M. the ad- 
mission was only 6¢., and the cata- 
logue 6¢. There will be a Winter ex- 
hibition of pictures by deceased artists, 
but no particular artist will be spe- 
cially represented, as heretofore. 







































INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 

For the last dozen years or more the 
cry has gone up from all the great 
cities, “Teach the young men to fol- 
low the good old way of learning 
trades, for we are flooded with clerks 
and book-keepers and small trades- 
men, and in financial crises they are 
the most helpless class.” Western 
letters, from nearer or more remote 
points, echo the same advice in the 
call for men with skilled hands as well 
as active brains. If there is reason for 
this suggestion in the case of men, 
how much greater weight does it have 
in relation to women, when we find 
that the census records but five women 
apprentices, although, of course, there 
are really more than that number pre- 
paring themselves for some branch of 
mechanical work. 

We have not been able to find any 
complete list of art schools in this 
country. Most of the institutes of 
technology are open only to men. The 
well-known Cooper Union, of New 
York city, has a special department for 
women, besides admitting them to the 
free evening school of science when 
prepared. This department is divided 
into three classes of instruction—in 
free-hand drawing, in engraving, and 
in photography. 

The first class is crowded, and sub- 
jected to many inconveniences in the 
location and narrowness of its rooms. 
Admirable teaching is given in draw- 
ing from cast, from still life, from an- 
atomical and _ living studies. This 


branch of the school is full at 130 pu-.- 


pils, and as we understand that more 
than that number have already applied 
for admission next year, others desir- 
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ing instructign will have to turn their 
attention elsewhere, unless larger pro- 
visions are made for them in this old- 
est art school of America. Tuition is 
in this,as in all other departments, 
free, the cost of the materials being 
but the trifling sum of ten dollars per 
year, and borne by the pupil. Stu- 
dents of ordinary ability entering 
without previous training can fit 
themselves in two years to teach ele- 
mentary drawing. The average wages 
of such teachers in schools is about 
ten dollars per week. Students of 
superior talent can fit themselves in 
one year. 

So far as we know, pupils from this 
school desiring to teach have not met 
with any special difficulty in procur- 
ing positions, which shows that the 
supply of drawing teachers does not yet 
exceed the demand.—Harfer’s Bazar. 





Amonc the sculptures notable, at the 
late R. A. Exhibition, in London, was 
one of “Stonewall Jackson, bronze, 
presented by friends in Great Britain 
to Virginia,” has a grand, fearless face, 
and a pose which matches with that, 
and “the Prince consort, marble, exe- 
cuted for the University of Cam- 
bridge,” is one of the few effigies of 
this personage, much belauded in 
words, and much belied by chisels, 
that we can look at with gratification 
—very dignified, without becoming 
pretentious. The Prince is naturally 
represented in his robes as Chancellor 
of the University. 





A GOLD MEDAL has been awarded to 
M. Maxime Lalanne by the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences of Bordeaux, in 
consequence of the exhibition of his 
works in that town. 
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THE INCREASING DEMAND for “an- 
tique furniture”. has, says Consul 
Smallwood, in his recent commercial 
report on Venice for the past year, 
started a new feature of Venetian in- 
dustry, pearwood and bone being suc- 
cessfully substituted for ebony and 
ivory. A dealer in antiquities, and 
now the manufacturer of these imita- 
tions, has formed a school of work- 
men, whom he furnishes with designs 
and models. The pupils have suc- 
ceeded ‘in producing such admirable 
counterfeits that their master has 
thrown off the mask, priding himself 
in the avowed imitations of that 
which would have passed for the cin- 
quecento with all but the most experi- 
enced connoisseurs. The English are 


encouraging this trade on a large 
scale, and some of the oldest firms for 
antiquities have adopted the “ imita- 


tion’’ business. There has also been 
a revival of the manufacture of ancient 
brocade tapestry at Venice. This fa- 
bric existed before that of Lyons, and 
was then patronized by the Doges for 
gifts to Eastern potentates, at which 
time no fewer than 14,000 hands were 
employed. Some of the stuffs were of 
extraordinary texture and beauty; but 
the secret ot the rarest is lost and died 
with the inventors. An endeavor is 
now. being made to recover some of 
its splendor.. The Princess Dolgo- 
rouky has been supplied with a bro- 
caded tapestry worthy of its past fame, 
and members of the Royal house are 
being furnished with some of its rich- 
est patterns —Pal/ Mall Budget. 


THE MARLBOROUGH Gens. —The sale 
of the Marlborough gems afforded a 
favorable opportunity for the study of 
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a collection that has been famous for 
nearly a century. Apart from the 
beauty of individual examples of 
antique or of modern workmanship, 
the collection is interesting as contain- 
ing in itself a record of the rise and pro- 
gress of English connoisseurship. The 
cabinet of the third Duke of Marlbor- 
ough was formed in part out of the 
treasures of earlier collectors. It 
includes the gems originally brought 
together by the Earl of Bessborough ; 
and it goes back still further by also 
including the contents of the collec- 
tion that belonged to the illustrious 
Earl of Arundel, one of the first and 
best of English Amateurs. And it 
may be said that the Marl >rough 
gems are worthy of their history. 
Some disapp vintment, perhaps, has to 
be confessed as to the,quantity of 
first-rate antique work in the collec- 
tion,but the disappointment is counter- 
balanced by the extent and variety of 
its treasures. Every style of gem 
engraving is represented, and there is 
in the works of every period more 
than enough to reward long and 
careful study. 


A COLossAL piece of sculpture, rep- 
resenting the Crucifixion, is to be set 
up this autumn in the village ot Ober- 
ammergau. The sculpture has been 
executed by Professor Halbig, of Mu- 
nich, as a commission from his Majes- 
ty, the King of Bavaria, and is said to 
be a grand and impressive work. A 
difficulty has arisen as to its transport 
trom Munich to Oberammergau, for 
iis mass is so great (it weighs 25,000 
kilogrammes) that ordinary means are 
insufficient for its safe conveyance. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL MISCELLANY. 





THE Lonpon School Board Chroni- 
cle says, in reply to the criticisms of 
those who find fault with the cost of 
compulsion : 

“We have undertaken a great work, 
which has been too long neglected by 
the nation. We think there is a suf- 
ficient and even a satisfactory answer 
to the outcry against the cost of the 
machinery of compulsion. We be- 
lieve the cost is but temporary. Com- 
pulsory education is a new iustitution, 
and it has to be brought home to the 
apprehension and to be made part of 
the practice and habits of the people. 
There is not merely to proclaim this 
great change in the social life of the 
nation, but there is to force it upon 
the cognizance of the whole people 
until they understand that this is one 
of the essential conditions to be ob- 
served by whomsoever will enjoy the 
advantages of living in this social 
community of ours. Fora vast pro- 
portion of the people of London, for 
example, the habit of sending children 
regularly to school did not exist. 
That habit has to be formed, and it 
will cost a good deal of money to 
form it. It-will take time, too, no 
doubt; but the limits of the task will, 
in the course of time, be accomplished, 


As time goes on, work of all sorts 
will cease to be provided for young 
children, and their being at large or 
at home during school hours, will be 
an anomaly so patent to everybody as 
not to pass without comment. More- 
over, we shall not always have to deal 
with the present generation of parents. 
In a period that will seem very brief, 
the parents who will be brought into 
relations with the School Boards will 
be the very children whom we have 
now a good deal of trouble to get to 
attend school. Let us only succeed 
now with them, and we shall not be 
likely to have the same work to go 
through in relation to the next batch 
of young children. Attendance at 
school will be an accepted duty and 
custom, and gradually the machinery 
of compulsion will be so reduced in 
cost as to become an_ insignificant 
item in our education expenditure.” 





D. J. Pratt. Ph. D., Secretary of 
the State Board of Regents, and Treas- 
urer of the N. Y. Teachers’ Association, 
read a very thorough and practical pa- 
per on Test Examinations before the 
Association, at Fredonia, which we 
hope to lay before our readers at an 


early day. 
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THE lily drinks the sunlight, 
The primrose drinks the dew, 

The cowslip sips the running brook, 
The hyacinth, heaven’s blue ; 

The peaches quaff the dawn-light, 
The pears the autumn noon, 

The apple blossoms drink the rain, 
And the first warm air of June. 


The wind-flower and the violet 
Draw in the April breeze, 

And sun and rain and hurricane 
Are the tipple of the trees ; 

But not a bud or greenling, 
From the hyssop on the wall 

To the cedars of Mount Lebanon, 
Is steeped in alcohol. 


From all the earth’s emerald basin, 
From the blue sky’s sapphire bowl, 
No living thing of root or wing 
Partakes that deadly dole. 
I’ll quaff the lily’s nectar, 
I'll sip the cowslip’s cup, 
I’ll drink the shower, the sun, the breeze, 
But ever the poisoned drop. 
—N. Y. Observer. 





Dr. JEROME WALKER is spoken of 
as the Professor of Physiology and 
School Hygiene, for the Evening High 
School this winter. Dr. Walker’s fa- 
miliarity with our schools, and inter- 
est in educational matters, would 
make his selection eminently proper. 
He has lectured for several years on 
these subjects, in a number of our 
most prominent schools. 





BROOKLYN was represented at the 
State Teachers’ Convention, at Fredo- 
donia, by Messrs. Dunkly, Cruik- 
shank, Welsh, and Merwin, principals 
of some of our leading schools. At the 
National Convention, Mr. Cruikshank, 
who is Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, alone represented Brooklyn and 
New York. 
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W. T. Harris is re-elected Superintendent of 
the schools of St. Louis. 


This pro-forma operation, we sup- 
pose, is by law necessary, otherwise it 
would seem that the selection of a 
gentleman of Mr. Harris’ culture and 
experience should be regulated by the 
same rule as governs the selection of 
a gifted specialist in any other profes- 
sion—namely, to occupy the position 
on the ground that he is the best man 
to be found for the place, and to hold 
it until he or his employers change 
their mind. 


Tue New-England Journal of Edu- 
cation, we observe with pleasure, re- 
ceives very favorable notice from the 
English papers. From these we learn 
that special arrangements have been 
already made by that journal, by which 
the services of a correspondent, with 
unusual facilities for obtaining educa- 
tional information, have been secured. 








ACCORDING to recent reports, says 
the London School Board Chronicle, 
there were in the Prussian towns 
15,125 male, and 2,065 female teachers. 
Of the former, six had no higher a 
salary than .100 thalers (15/.), whereas 
eighty-five teachers had as much as 
1,000 thalers. In. the rural districts, 
there were at the same time 43,754 
male, and 1,437 female teachers, their 
average salaries being: 42/. for the 
former, and 33/. for the latter. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF DRAWING, asa 
study, and the regulation of a general 
course of study, for our public schools 
have recently been recognized in the 
Board of Education of Brooklyn, by 
the appointment of standing commit- 
tees on drawing and studies, 
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PRESERVATION OF CuT FLOWERS.— 
The best method of keeping cut flow- 
ers fresh ought to be known by all 
who are fond of floral decorations. Of 
course, to those who possess large gar- 
dens and plant-houses from which to 
cut daily, this is not so much an object; 
still, even these may require to send 
or take flowers some distance, and, un- 
less they are properly packed or pre- 
served, they will, at the end of a long 
journey, be quite faded and worthless. 
Where it is possible, flowers should 
always be cut from plants which have 
been well hardened off; in some in- 
stances, with flowers and foliage, this 
is not practicable, but, as far as possi- 
ble, avoid those growing in a strong 
stove heat. In ferns, well-matured 
fronds only should be cut, as young 
fronds are certain to shrivel up a few 
hours after being cut, and, consequent- 
ly, spoil the effect of any decoration 
in which they may be employed. 

The stems of all flowers and ferns 
should be severed with a sharp knife 
and not wiéh a pair of scissors, the 
reason of this being that all stems 
have minute tubes or veins, through 
which, when cut, they draw moisture; 
if these be severed with a sharp knife 
they remain open, but if cut by scis- 
sors they are crushed and become 
closed, so that they cannot draw up 
moisture, consequently they fade in a 
much shorter space of time than they 
otherwise would do. Having said so 
much in reference to the cutting, I 
shal] now turn to the manner of keep- 
ing them in water, etc. If flowers are 
required to keep for only a day or two 
—I am not speaking of those arranged 
in vases, or otherwise, but merely the 
sprays as cut from the plants—each va- 
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riety of bloom should be sorted out and 
tied into bunches, and these bunches 
should then be placed in earthen jars 
or jam-pots filled with cold water, 
which should be placed in some cool, 
dark place till required for use—the 
wine-cellar is as good a place as can 
be selected. Many flowers, such as 
gardenias, stephanotis, etc., keep bet- 
ter if cut and placed in water than if 
left growing on the plant; but, as this 
class of flowers has short stems, they 
should be placed in shallow vessels. 
If ferns be tied up in bunches like the 
flowers, it is a good plan to dip them 
in a pail of water before placing them 
in the jars; but, if there are any gold 
or silver varieties amongst them, 
water should never be allowed to 
touch them, or it will wash off all the 
meal. Florists have drawers of zinc, 
in the bottom of which wet moss is 
placed, and on this the blooms are 
laid—but amateurs are not supposed 
to have these at hand—and a few tin 
boxes with air-tight lids.— The Garden. 





CoMMISSIONER Eaton, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, is super- 
intending the production of a work on 
“ Libraries in the United States,” to 
be issued this month. A complete set 
of the Désats was purchased at the 
Guizot sale, at Paris, for the Congres- 
sional Library. 





Ir IS OWING greatly to a spirited - 


school paper in Spain that the wretch- 
ed bull-fights are gradually being 
brought into disrepute. Already has 
the municipality of Malaga prohibited 
these relics of savagery. The practi- 
cal results of education are dawning 
even upon Spain. 
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The Atheneum says of the poet 
Miller’s new book: “Mr. Joaquin 
Miller, convinced that the world was 
expecting a tale from him, has grati- 
fied its wish by presenting us with 
‘The Ship in the Desert.’ He tells us, 
in verse : 


“The cold, dull commerce of to-day 
Demands some idle flippant theme ; 
And I, your minstrel, must sit by, 

And harp along the edge of morn, 

And sing and celebrate to please 

The multitude, the mob, and these 
They know not pearls from yellow corn,” 


The following is said to be the best 
poem of the book : 


O thou to-morrow! Mystery ! 
O day that ever runs before! 
What has thine hidden hand in store 
For mine, to-morrow, agd for me ? 
O thou to-morrow ! what hast thou 
In store to make me bear the now ? 


O day in which we shall forget 
The tangled troubles of to-day ! 
O day that laughs at duns, at debt! 

O day of promises to pay ! 
O shelter from all present storm ! 
O day in which we shall reform ! 


O safest, best day for reform ! 
Convenient day of promises! _ 

Hold back the shadow of the storm. 

O bless’d to-morrow! Chiefest friend, 
Let not thy mystery be less, 

But lead .us blindfold to the end. 





A VERY DISTINGUISHED and intelli- 
gent man, and at one time Mayor of 
New York city in the days when the 
office was a very honorable one to 
hold, once gave us the following re- 
cipe by which to attain a reasonable 
amount of happiness: Do not be too 
inquisitive, and do not flatter yourself 
that Providence designed you to re- 
form the world. ; 
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HER SAD EXPERIENCE gives painful 
force to the following from Miss 
Owen, the daughter of Robert Dale 
Owen: “The cause of the calam- 
ity which has befallen us is sim- 
ple—an over-worked brain. My 
father believed that his strong Scotch 
constitution could, even in his old 
age, endure all things; but richly 
endowed though he was with physical 
and mental vigor, he could not break 
God's laws of health with impunity, 
and we, his children, cannot, with all 
our love and care, shield him from 
the effects of his error. May my 
father’s fate be a lesson to the un- 
disciplined brain-dyspeptics (if I may 
use such a term) who are so numerous 
throughout this morbidly active land.” 





TueE Italian Opinione, a semi-official 
journal, contained some time ago a 
somewhat lengthy article on the “Ab- 
solute Necessity of the Undenomi- 
national School System.” The Opin- 
tone desires that the teaching of all 
positive religion shall be confined to 
church or family. 





Lonpon makes special provision in 
her public baths for instruction in 
swimming. Whenever the opportun- 
ity offers, every boy and girl should 
be taught how to swim. 





Four new kindergarten schools, re- 
cently established in Boston, are in- 
tended for children three years old, 
and will give a four years’ course of 
instruction. 





Mr. SwINBURNE is writing an ar- 
ticle on Beaumont and Fletcher for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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A PLEA FOR PLIMSOLL. 


What though the passion in him tore away 
The dams and dykes of senatorial phrase ? 
What though the words that spoke his mind 

outweigh 
The weights of Parliamentary dispraise ? 
What though, brain wrung by stress of ruth 
and rage, 
And sudden-baffled hope of help, long 
nursed, 

Against all rules of the St. Stephen’s stage 
Forth in accusing earnest wrath he burst— 
Of greed that, ghoul-like, feeds from watery 

graves, 
Of homes and hearts that desolate abide, 
Of brave men’s lives foredoomed for gain of 
knaves— 
And, so denouncing, flung his charges wide, 
And gave his enemies a scoff and boast, 
“Lo! you, the Sailors’ champion !” Through 
their sneers 
Still let his bitter cry ring in our ears— 
“They drown by hundreds round our 


England’s coast !” 
—Punch. 





PROMINENT CHANGES in school man- 
agement at the opening, in September, 
will consist in the transfer of Mr. Jacob- 
son from No. 6 to Public School No. 
15, in place of Mr. Taylor, former prin- 
cipal, who succeeds Col. Sprague in 
charge of the Adelphi Academy. Mr. 
Ives, of Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of No. 6. 





A PUBLIC LIBRARY has recently been 
established at Yedo for. the use of 
both natives and foreigners. It is 
open all the year round from g A. M. 
tos5 P. M., except on national and 
general holidays. Readers are allow- 
ed to make excerpts, but are not allow- 
ed to borrow books from the premises 
without the special permission of-the 
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Minister of Education. The regula- 
tions are ten in number, and are al- 
most identical with those which are 
in force in similar institutions in 
European countries. 





VALPARAISO has ten public schools 
for boys, a like number for girls, three 
evening schools and one lyceum, 
together with numerous French, Eng- 
lish, German, and American “ institu- 
tions.” The teaching is generally 
spoken of as entirely mechanical: 
“questions and answers, as in the 
schools of North America.” 





In the United States there are 400 
religious periodicals of various kinds 
at present in existence : The Method- 
ists claim 47, the Roman Catholics 
41, the Baptists 35, the Presbyterians 
29, the Episcopalians 21, the Luther- 
ans 14,the German Reformed Church 
14, the Jews 9, and the Congrational- 
ists 8. 





In Prussian SILESIA a number of 
schoolmasters have been enrolled to 
test the quality of butchers’ meat, as 
no other persons could be found capa- 
ble of handling a microscope. 





THE Mayor or Jersey City refused 
to approve the warrant for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries for July and 
August, in advance, on the ground 
that they were not then due. 





Tue third and fourth volumes of 
the Compte de Paris’ “ History of the 
American War” have been published 
in Paris. 
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ScHooL Boarp AND Society J] RANSACTIONS. 





[OFFICIAL. ] 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Teachers’ Exchange and Educational Bureau. 


OFFICE OF THE CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
Rooms oF THE JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
185 Montague St., Brooklyn, Aug. 2, 1875. 

At the recent meeting of the Association, at 
Fredonia, upon the report of a Committee to 
provide for a medium of Communication 
between Teachers desiring, situations, and 
Schools in need of Teachers, it was ordered 
that a Teachers’ Exchange ‘and Educational 
Bureau be established by the Executive Board, 
to be under the direction of the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

In accordance with this order, we have es- 
tablished the office of the Bureau as above, 
where all communications should be ad- 
dressed. Proper blanks and other facilities 
are in course of preparation. 

The Executive Board have fixed the Regis- 
try and Application Fee at One Dollar ($1.00) 
to defray the necessary expenses of the Bureau. 
This is the sole charge, and secures member- 
ship and the services of the Board until an en- 
gagement is secured. 

All correspondence will receive prompt at- 
tention, and every effort will be made to meet 
the views of applicants. 

A list of Schools and Teachers will be kept, 
and a bulletin will from time to time be sent to 
all members, and published in THE JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION and other educational journals. 

The officer in charge will endeavor, as far 
as possible, to put every applicant into per- 
sonal communication with some one or more 
likely to meet the end desired. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


[FORM OF TEACHER'S APPLICATION. ] 


Name [in full], Age, and P. O. Address 

Professional Training [where educated, etc.]............ 
Experience in ‘Teaching 

Wet OUT WINE 505 505. Winds ta vebeseatv aks o4beee 
Grade and kind of School desired 


Salary expected 
Registry Fee, $1.00 [enclosed]. ......... PE POE TI OF 
Remarks Ng PE OE 


[FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SCHOOLS. | 
Name, Official Position, and P. O. Address of person au- 
thorized to conduct correspondence 
Character of School 
POmeene cir ek. ic. SR ea 
Qualification needed 
Salary proposed 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held in Minneapolis, Minn., on the 
3d, 4th, and sth, of this month. The Conven- 
tion occupied the Academy of Music for its 
general meetings, and the meetings of the 
several sections for the consideration of special 
subjects, were held in convenient rooms at 
Pence’s opera-house,’ Harrison Hall, and the 
Academy. 

The first session was held on Tuesday 
morning, and was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Sample, of Minneapolis, at the conclusion 
of which Supt. W. T. Harris, LL.D., of St, 
Louis, President of the Association, an- 
nounced the programme for the day, and in- 
troduced Mayor Merriman, who welcomed, on 
behalf of the city, and extended the hospitali- 
ties of the city to the Association. His Excel- 
lency, Governor Davis, on behalf of the State, 
congratulated the Association upon its success, 
and extended a like welcome and courtesy to 
its members. President Harris then followed 
with his annual address, which proved to be 
an exhaustive discussion of the Educational 
problem, arranged under the following heads: 

Course of study in common schools, high 
schools and colleges, and in special prepara- 
tory schools and professional schools. 

(a) The co-ordination deemed advisable. 

(4) The actual psychological requirements 
and results. 

(c) Relation to civil society and the State, 
and to spiritual culture, classification and 
grading in all our educational institutions, 
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especially in our common schools and in our 
high schools—an exhaustive investigation of 
the effects of the system of ungraded schools, 
as compared with the system of graded schools, 
especially with a view to determine the psycho- 
logical effects of individual instruction ; Coun- 
try Schools versus City Schools ; School Hy- 
giene—the proper construction of buildings, 
the modes of ventilation and lighting, the 
proper length of school sessions, and the time 
for intermission, etc. 

Education in the South and Inter-State Con- 
ventions—the peculiar problems arising for 
solution there. 

The Centennial Celebration, and the best 
method of representing our educational status 
in it. 

The Bureau of Education in Washington— 
means of enhancing its usefulness.: 

Normal School Education—scope and lim- 
itations. 

School Supervision—our American system, 
or lack of system, compared in its results with 
the systems of Great Britain and Prussia. 

The Proper Status of Moral and Religious 
Instruction in our Common Schools — how 
far the separation of Church and State should 
be adopted in the system of public instruction. 

The State in Education—what should be 
undertaken by the State, and what is best left 
to private enterprise, National and State Uni- 
versities. 

The relation of education to the demand of 
rationalism—National Science versus Classical 
Culture, or Science versus the Universities. 

In the absence of the regular Secretary, Su- 
perintendent McKensie, of Nebraska, was 
elected fro tem., and the Association took a 
recess until 2 P. M., when the Department 
Sections were called. 

In the Department of Elementary Instruction, 
Superintendent McAllister, of Milwaukee, in 
the chair. A paper on Language Teaching in 
Common Schools, was read by Supt. H. J. 
Harrison, of New Bedford, Mass., in which it 
was stated that the great obstacle to improve- 
ment in school methods is the belief that they 
are already perfect. A great fault lies in too 
many words, too many text books, too many 
lessons, a dreary iteration. The paper made 


a very favorable impression upon the audience, 
and called forth a lively discussion. 


A motion 





by Mr. Crosby, of Davenport, Lowa, to appoint 
a committee to report to the next convention 
a method of language teaching for common 
schools, was lost. 

This session continued its meetings on the 
afternoons of Wednesday and Thursday with 
the following additional paper: ‘“ What shall 
we do with the Boys?” by Supt. J. L. Pickard, 
of Chicago. [This paper was so full of manly 
thought, evidence of large and careful observa- 
tion and experience, and a general loving 
spirit, that we hope to present it entire to our 
readers at no distant day.—Eb.] 

“The Relation and Duty of the Teachers 
towards the ‘Reform of the Day”—by Miss 
Frances E. Willard, late Dean of the Woman’s 
College at Evanstone (read by Miss Lathrop). 
This was followed by the most earnest and ex- 
citing debate of any during the Convention, in 
which intemperance, immoral literature, and 
other social evils were unsparingly assailed. 

Mrs. M.A. Stone, of New Milford, Conn., 
was elected President of the Section, and 
Supt. O. V. Tousley, of Minneapolis, Secretary. 

During the afternoon, also, a small audience, 
interested in the Normal School Department, 
assembled in Harrison Hall for the purpose of 
discussing the general subject of the duty of 
teachers and the means for their professional 
training. 

An admirable paper by Miss D. A. Lathrop, 
of Cincinnati, upon the professional training of 
teachers, introduced the discussion, which was 
participated in by Professor Putnam, of Mich- 
igan, President Allen, of Illinois, Professor 
Albre, of Wisconsin, Professor Guilford, of 
lowa, and others. After some routine business 
the Section-‘adjourned. At a subsequent 
session the following subjects were discussed : 

1. How may “practice schools” be best 
organized to subserve the needs of _profes- 
sional training ? 

2. How may the normal schools best co-op- 
erate with the institutes for the improvement 
of teachers already in the work? These are 
questions of supreme moment, and the discus- 
sion was earnest and full of interest. The 
subjects were referred to a committee for re- 
port next year. 

Professor Edward Brooks, of Pennsylvania, 
was made President of the Section for the 
coming year; Miss Delia A Lathrop, of Ohio, 
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Vice President, and Professor Geo. L. Albee, 
of Wisconsin, Secretary. The meeting of this 
Section, on Thursday, discussed the following : 

1. What is done by you for social culture? 

2. What in regard to development of char- 
acter? 

3. What in regard to social economy ? 

From the earnestness of the discussion, and 
the practical thought presented, it is evi- 
dent that the teachers of our teachers are be- 
ginning to see that something more than 
familiarity with Daboll and Lindley Murray 
are essentials for the office of instructor. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
also held a session, during which papers were 
read, and discussions foNowed upon this spe- 
cial subject. This department was presided 
over by Dr. Read, of the University of Mis- 
souri, as Chairman, and Prof. Henkle, of Sa- 
lem, Ohio, as Secretary. Among the notable 
papers in this Section, was one by Rev. J. B. 
Bittinger, D. D., of Pennsylvania, on the Re- 
lation and Duties of Educators ‘to .Crime. 
Discussion, both intelligent and interesting, 
followed the reading of this paper, and closed 
the session for the day. 

The meetings of this department were con- 
tinued on the afternoon of the two following 
days. 

Lieut. A. D. Schenck (U. S. Army), of the Iowa 
University, read a. paper on military Sci- 
ence in colleges and universities. It was a 
caretully-prepared paper and occasioned con- 
siderable discussion. . 

A paper on Comparative Orthéepy was read 
by Prof. W. C. Sawyer, of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Wisconsin ‘This, after-mature discussion, 
led to the appointment of a committee to report 
next year upon ‘“ Comparative Philology,” the 
present condition and prospects of phonetic 
science, co-operating, as far as possible, with 
a similar committee of the American Philolog- 
ical Association. 

The officers of this Section for the ensuing 
year are, President—Prof. Noah Porter, of Yale 
College ; Vice-President—Prof. Chas. S. Ven- 
able, of the University of Virginia ; Secretary— 
Supt. H. E. Shepard, of Baltimore. 


DEPARTMLNT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 


This Section, as a guasi independent body, 
held a special session in Washingtor last 


SCHOOL BOARD AND SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. 


(9) 
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Winter, and it is proposed to meet again the 
coming Winter, to make arrangements for co- 
operation with General Eaton, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, in regard to the Centen- 
nial, and the calling of an International Edu- 
cational Congress during 1876, 

The chief business transacted at the Minne- 
apolis meeting, was the report and its discus- 
sion of a committee on the Centennial. 

It embraced, among others, the following 
features : . 

Whereas, requested by the Commissioner,etc. 

1. Will earnestly co-operate. 

2. Suggests for the exhibition of educational 
products, in the Centennial building, wall 
space, 2,000 feet in length, with accompanying 
tables and floor space—each State to be limit- 
ed to 100 feet—all material to be sent by 
January, 1876—one agent appointed by each 
State and Territory, to co-operate with the 
Commissioner. 

3. That a committee of three be appointed to 
submit rules and regulations to the Commis- 
sioner. That an International Congress 
(Educational), be held during the exposition, 
under the direction of General Eaton. 

This plan, with a full report of what has been 
done and what is proposed, was subsequently 
submitted by Hon. E. E. White, Chairman of 
Committee, to the General Association, and 
approved. 

The Evening Session, of the General Associ- 
ation was in part taken up in routine business, 
the appointment of committees, etc. ; after 
which, Professor W. F. Phelps, of Winona, 
read a paper upon ‘‘Country Schools,” before an 

audience of 1,000 persons, members of the 
Association and the citizens of Minneapolis. 
The lack of system and defective organization 
were clearly pointed out by the speaker, and 
the remedies, in better teachers, better school- 
houses, and. more thorough work suggested. 
The discussion of this paper was rostponed to 
and took place on the following afternoon, in 
which Messrs. Rolfe and Allen, of Illinois, Mr. 
Cornwall, of Wisconsin, Mr. Roe, of Minne- 
sota, Cruikshank, of New York, Crosby of 
Iowa, Andrews, of Ohio, Harris, of Missouri, 
participated. 

On the two follawing days, the following 
papers were read and discussed : 

“Families, Past and Present,” by Louis 
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Felmeri, Prof. of Pedagogics at the University 
of Klausenberg, Austria. 

“Caste in Education,” by A. P. Marble, 
Supt. of Public Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

“ Full- Orbed Education,” by Supt. J. R. 
Buchanan, Louisville, Ky. 

“Necrology,” by James Cruikshank, LL. D. 

“Public Schools in the South,” by Leon 
Trousdale, State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Tennessee. 

“ Agricultural and Polytechnic Institutions,” 
by Prof. W. W. Folwell, of the State University 
of Minnesota. 

“Relation of Art to Education,” by Grace 
C. Bibb, St. Louis Normal School. 

“Course of Study in High Schools and 
Colleges.” 

“German Pedagogy.” 

“ The Centennial.” 


The papers presented by Messrs. Pickard, 
Phelps, Buchanan, Trousdale, Folwell, were 
specially interesting, and gave evidence of 
careful preparation, embodying an exhaustive 
discussion of the several subjects treated. 


The paper on Art and Education, by Miss 
Grace C. Bibb, of the St. Louis Normal School, 
was exceptionally honored, the reading of 
which, although it occupied the time of the 
Association nearly three-quarters of an hour, 
was considered to be a most able presentation 
of the subject, and elicited the most favorable 
discussion, as a result of which the following 
resolution was presented : 

Resolved, That the paper on Art in Education be refer- 
red to a committee of five, to consider and report to 
what extent and in what way drawing should be taught 


in public schools, especially concerning its relation to 
the industrial arts and other activities of practical life. 


The Committee is as follows: 


John Y. Culyer, Editor JournaL or Epuca- 
TION, Brooklyn, Chairman. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, Supt. Schools, Chicago. 

Hon. E E. White, Editor Ohio School Fournal, 
Columbus, and two others. 

Committee on Nominations—J. L. Pickard, 
Ill., Chairman, and one member from each of 
the other States represented. 

On Teachers and Schools—Robert Allyn, 
Illinois ; J. Baldwin, Missouri ; W. F. Phelps, 
Minnesota ; O. M. Gage, Wisconsin; S, M. 
Etter, Illinois. 


On Honorary Members—S. C. Pennell, 
Missouri. ' 

On Resolutions—R T. Tappan, Ohio; R. 
D. Shaw, Missouri ; Dr. G. F. Magoon, lowa; 
J. W. Hoyt, Wisconsin; S. R. Thompson, 
Nebraska. 


The officers of the Association for the ensu- 
ing year are as follows: 


President—W. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn. 
Secretary—W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. 
Treasurer—A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents - 


D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 

James Cruikshank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. P. Wickeshan, Harrisburg, Penn. 
J. H. Bickford, Virginia. 

E. T. Tappan, Ohio. 

J. H. Smart, Indiana. 

M. A. Newell, Maryland. 

J. B. Merwin, Missouri. 

S. D. Beals, Nebraska. 

H. S: Tarbell, Michigan. 

J. Abernethy, Lowa. 

J. W. Hoyt, Wisconsin. 


Counsellors - 


John Hancock, Ohio. 

O. V. Tousley, Minnesota. 
Mrs. M. A. Stone, Connecticut. 
Warren Johnson, Maine. 

H. F. Harrington, Massachusetts. 
W. C. Crosby, Iowa. 

J. W. Bulkley, New York. 

J. H. Jillson, South Carolina. 
D. Putnam, Michigan. 

O. R. Smith, Wisconsin. 
Grace C. Bibb, Missouri, 

L. Trousdale, Tennessee. 

J. R. Buchanan, Kentucky. 
W. A. Bell, Indiana. 

H. N. Hale, Colorado. 

Miss Nash, Arkansas. 

S. R. Tompson, Nebraska. 
H. EL. Shepard, Maryland. 

L. Bundy, West Virginia. 

J. H. French, Vermont. 

J. L. Pickard, Illinois 


Counsellors ac Large : 


W. T. Harris, Missouri. 
John Eaton, District of Columbia. 
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SCHOOL BOARD AND SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. 


During the session several excursions were 
made to favorite resorts about the neighbor- 
hood, and the citizens of Minneapolis, local 
authorities and others have made every effort to 
secure comfort and enjoyment to the members 
of the Association ; and despite the long jour- 
ney none but the pleasantest recollections linger 
in the minds of those who participated in the 
hospitalities of Minneapolis. 





NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY, 


The annual meeting of this body, held at Fre- 
donia, July 27, 28 and 29, was largely attended, 
especially by leading educators in the western 
and southern portions of the States 

In the ample provision for the reception of 
their guests, the citizens of Fredonia exceeded 
even their own well-known liberality and hos- 
pitality. The four days of the session were 
one continued ovation, not to the teachers sim- 
ply or chiefly as individuals, but to the profes- 
sion, and may be taken as an evidence of the 
growing interest in public education among 
the people, and their increasing appreciation 
of the office and work of.the teacher. 

Admirable arrangements were made by the 
Local Committee for both vocal and instru- 
mental music to enliven the exercises, and rec- 
itations were given by Mrs. Anna T. Randall- 
Diehl, and Miss Julia M. Thomas, and others. 

The morning sessions were opened by re- 
ligious exercises conducted by the clergy of 
the village. 

The general sessions were held in the large 
hail of the Normal School building, which was 
tastefully decorated, and filled to repletion at 
every session. 

The forenoons of Wednesday and Thursday 
were occupied by the meetings of the sections 
in separate session—viz.: (A). Common and 
Graded Schools, Principal Geo. H. Stowits, of 
Buffalo, Chairman; (B). Higher Education, 
Prof. John W. Mears, D. D., Ham. Coll., Chair- 


nan; (C). Professional Training of Teachers, . 


Pres. Jerome Allen, A. M, Geneseo Normal 
School, Chairman ; (D). Supervision, Comm’r, 
R. L. Selden, Le Roy, President. 

The Association was called to order Tues- 
day afternoon, July 27, by the President, Henry 
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R. Sanford, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Middletown, and after the customary opening 
exercises, addresses of welcome were deliver- 
ed by A. C. Cushing, Esq., President of the 
village, and by Hon. George Barker, of Fre- 
donia. 

It will be seen that, including the meetings 
of the “sections” for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of special topics, there were, during 
the three days devoted to literary exercises, no 
less than seventeen sessions. The report in 
full would make a large volume. Our limited 
space will allow us to give only a brief digest 
of the most important matters. 

Judge Barker’s address was as replete with 
valuable suggestions as his welcome was warm 
and hearty. We quote a few paragraphs : 

“ The relation you hold with the public, the 
attention bestowed upon your action, makes 
your meeting the most conspicuous assembly 
devoted to the cause of learning which con- 
venes in the State. It is, I believe, voluntary 
and wholly unofficial. This does not greatly, 
if at all, detract from its character and import- 
ance, nor lessen its dignity. It is evidence 
that those who comprise its membership are 
devoted to their profession, seek improvement, 
and are zealous to advance and perfect the 
public schools. Much of the vast and valua- 
ble information furnished to the public, is a 
Those who are in the several pro- 


free gift. 
in trade and 


fessions—in art, in literature, 
commerce—organize public associations, hold 
open meetings, discuss topics, exchange ideas, 
furnish statistics, present information gathered 
by individual observation and study; by this 
method each lecturer and speaker has an op- 
portunity to address the public as well as his 
associates, and with the aid of the press all the 
matter, results and teachings produced before 
these bodies are supplied to the entire com- 
munity. 

“‘ Your deliberations will be read in every one 
of the cities, villages and twelve thousand 
school districts in the State. All that is here 
said on educational, social, moral and religious 
questions, will be perused with interest and 
carefully reflected upon by the foremost men 
and the best minds of theday. The degree of 
scholarship, the character and capacity of the 
men and women who have in their keeping 
the public schools, will be judged by your 
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proceedings; by the learning and value of 
your papers ; by the subjects selected for your 
discussions, and the dignity and temper of 
your debates. 

“As your previous sessions have, so I trust 
this will add to the good name and fair repute 
of the thirty thousand teachers in the State, 
increase the confidence you now enjoy in pub- 
lic esteem, advance the cause of education, 
strengthen the convictions of the people that 
the preservation of their liberties rests in uni- 
versal education; that our system of free 
schools will soon make this the Empire State, 
in letters and in art, as she is already in po- 
litical greatness, and commercial and agricul- 
tural prosperity. 

“It is now nearly a century since the State, 
by gifts and appropriations, commenced to 
foster and advance the common schools. Their 
growth and development have. been gradual 
and satisfactory; appropriations have _ en- 
larged year by year, intelligence and virtue 
have increased with the people; by their voice 
they are free and will be perpetuated. No 
class of men, nor the power and hostility of 
any sect, can overthrow the plan, or change the 
purposes of the public. Its enemies should 
remember that free schools are the result of 
free suffrage, and those who enjoy that blessing 
will protect and defend them. If a hostile 
sentiment is brought forward, it will incur a 
hatred and inspire a determination, that will 
not slumber, so long as the foe is visible. But 
the management and policy must be such as 
not to promote opposition or drive away a 
class. In a commonwealth where religious 
liberty prevails, the public schools should be 
strictly non-sectarian. This principle should 
be adhered to faithfully, so that no real cause 
for prejudice can exist in the mind of any in- 
telligent citizen. Others than the school 
master should teach the faith-and worship of 
sects ; in other places than the school rooms 
should be taught the dogmas of theology. 
Without reviewing, more fully, sentiments 
which we believe to have an existence and ad- 


vocates, of a nature and character to secure . 


attention and create a degree of anxiety, the 
present is the appropriate time tor the most 
distinguished in learning, the most exalted in 
ability, the foremost in social position and _in- 
fluence, by act, counsel and assistance, to 


render their best services in perfecting and 
advancing, protecting and defending our most 
cherished institution. It is obvious to the 
most casual observer that while there is gen- 
eral acquiescence in the condition of the 
schools and the capacities of the teachers, yet 
there is at the same time a universal desire and 
expectation for immediate improvement, at 
least in the large communities; that there 
should be better facilities for higher and more 
comprehensive education. And there should 
be more uniformity and less disparity in schools 
located in different places, having the same fa- 
cilities, the same class of scholars, and incur- 
ring the same amount of expenditure in their 
support. The State at large is interested in the 
question, for each separate school is in part 
maintainede out of a common fund, and in its 
prosperity the public is equally interested with 
the neighborhood. 

‘“‘]T have ventured, perhaps at the expense of 
your criticism, to suggest one or two reforms, 
that will in my judgment aid in securing the 
result demanded. Both will require legisla- 
tive aid, and, if practicable, can be secured. 

“The Executive head of the free Common 
School Department should be elevated to one of 
the first offices in the. State, in rank and social 
position ; supported by an adequate salary ; the 
incumbent made the equal of the governor and 
chief justice of the highest court, in considera- 
tion and dignity; charged with such powers and 
duties as only the best talent can satisfactorily 
discharge, and men of the type of Spencer, 
Nott and Seward, will feel it an honor to be 
chosen to perform. 

“For the cities, villages and more populous 
districts, a greater number of prepared and 
educated teachers, men and women of sound 
sense and trained deportment are needed. To 
supply the want, a standard of qualifications 
should be prepared by the executive head of 
the department ; and an examination be ex- 
acted by some qualified officer, conducted with 
such caution and vigor, that the unfitted will 
not escape rejection. Then merit will receive. 
proper reward and distinction, secure the best 
positions and enjoy larger compensation. With 
this grade of teachers the head of the depart- 


‘ments should secure an acquaintance, become 


familiar with their individual tastes, habits and 
attainments. The benefits resulting from this 
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relation would seem to be many and reciprocal 
the superintendent would be in a position to aid 
and promote the teachets,-and to counsel and 
advise their local boards. Upon this question 
of providing ‘better facilities and securing a 
higher education, the pubiic mind will be in- 
fluenced by your opinions and advice. I wish 
to persuade you to offer the sare freely, and 
to present your views in a way and manner 
that they will reach the public ear They will 
receive an attention and work an influence 
that will be an honor to you and your associa- 
tion. 

“The educational institutions, of the State 
can be brought to any standard of utility and 
perfection that you desire and labor to accom- 
plish ; the resources of an intellectul and pros- 
perous commonwealth will supply the means 
freely and gladly, if the same are appropriated 
with wisdom and economy. 

“Those who by their labors and influence 
promote and advance education, and spread its 
blessings, will earn and receive the favors and 
gratitude of the people. 

“Those who devote their lives and use their 
best abilities in educating and training the 
youth of the land—shedding on them the glad- 
some light of knowledge, teaching them the 
pleasures of temperance, the strength of virtue 
and the stability of integrity—merit the praises 
of the just and the blessings of heaven.” 


President Sanford’s address was devoted 
chiefly to a discussion of Juvenile Criminality 
—its causes, effects and the remedies. The 
array of statistical facts presented was appall- 
ing, and the necessity for such reformatory 
measures as are to be found in a correct edu- 
cation and in wholesome moral influences was 
urged with great force. 

PRESIDENT SANFORD’S ADDRESS. 


“We have for a term of years met only in 
the thronging cities, and have received most 
cordial greetings; but to-day in this village 
noted for its beauty, but never so beautiful as 
to-day, among these citizens so remarkable for 
their hospitality, but never so hospitable as 
now, we find a welcome, and the arrangements 
for our comfort so complete move our hearts. 
It is worthy of note that the cause of educa- 
tion is so cherished by the people as to induce 
a village like this to voluntarily impose a tax 
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sufficient to erect such an edifice as this, and 
donate it to the State for the purpose of educat- 
ing teachers. We thank you for the earnest 
words and counsels which you have expressed, 
and, in behalf of our Association, permit me 
to express to you our sincere thanks for these 
very complete arrangements ‘for our session, 
and cordial welcome which you extend to us. 
“ The thronging passengers on yonder steam- 
ship are thoughtless and gay, feeling safe in a 
vessel so strong and so ably managed ; but 
deep in the hold a smothered fire has been for 
days, which now bursts forth, and with the cry 
of fire the fancied safety has gone. Wild 
shrieks are now unavailing. So with us; we 
look at our elements of strength, our magnifi- 
cent domain, our numbers, our solid buildings, 
our railroads, our churches, our schools, our 
press, and we rest in security, while the fires 
of juvenile depravity are slowly but surely 
burning beneath our feet. Occasionally the 
flames burst forth, and human. freight is lost to 
eternity ; still.we refuse to see the danger. We 
have no adequate statistics from which we can 
tell you the exact number of those children 
and youth in our midst who are even now on 
the road sure to lead to ruin unless speedily 
rescued. Yet in some measure we may ap- 
proach a realization of the vastness of juvenile 
criminality in the State. 
During the year 1873 there were committed to our 
three State prisons (persons).................... 
Six penitentiaries 
House of Refuge, Randall's Island (1874) 
Miscellaneous commitments in New York city, ex- 
CRI OE BION oie: 0.5.00 510 40:0 5 04 


1,500 


In these same prisons there were remaining from 

previous years 

“If to these could be added the number of 
those who are annually sentenced to county 
jails, city prisons outside of New York city, 
the Western House of Refuge, and those 
throughout the entire State whose penalties are 
paid by fines, the number of persons in our 
State annually convicted of various offenses, 
would doubtless reach the astounding number 
of one hundred thousand, not counting the 
large and equally guilty classes who escape 
punishment. 

“Prison authorities tell that the convicts 
generally commence their course of crime in 
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early life ; the tide prison-wards does not di- 
minish, and increased room is demanded. 
Hence the terrible conclusion is inevitable. 
A hundred thousand of our children have al- 
ready commenced this journey of shame. Ask 
an intelligent police officer how many children 
under sixteen yéars of age there are within his 
acquaintance, who, to all human appearance, 
are on the sure road to crime and pauperism, 
and you will not doubt the estimate here pre- 
sented. One of our most experienced police 
justices told me recently that in his villiage he 
believed that there were 100 under 16 years of 
age who were already advanced in this course 
of crime. An experienced policeman and one 
of the oldest physicians of the same town gave 
an independent judgment of the same import. 
Superintendent McMillan, of Utica, in his last 
annual report, says: ‘ There are children found 
roaming around the streets, neither in school 
nor at work, but growing up in ignorance, 
being schooled ,in iniquity and vice, not only 
ruining themselves, but contaminating others. 
We teachers know that all over the State there 
are thousands of children in varying stages of 
approach to crime, the prison’and the alms- 
house. We find them in school and out of it. 
This is not a fancy sketch. These teachers 
here know that these are stern facts, and long 
lists of the very names of this class might be 
made out here to-day. They generally grow 
up in ignorance, though many attend school 
just enough to become able to drawl out alittle 
reading and make a little scrawl called writing ; 
and thus, while in the census they are not rated 
illiterate, they have no education that can in any 
considérahle degree save them. To make this 
terrible tide continuous, and to furnish a hun- 
dred thousand fresh victims annually, must 
require twice the number constantly in course 
of training. These are generally supposed to 
come from our lowest strata of society, but 
gradually those from the middle, and even 
highest ranks, are included. Think of it, teach- 
ers; think of it, parents; think of it, everybody; 
and bring every available force to the rescue. 
In this terrible list are not included that awful, 
heart-sickening multitude of innocent girls an- 
nually inveigled (or born and bred) in lives of 
shame, into the station-houses of hell—the 
city bagnios. Get all of these fearful facts to- 
gether, and contemplate with calmness, if you 


can, the vast array of 200,000 children of 
both sexes, surely moving on to worse than 
death! May I indulge the hope that we shall 
to-day get such a view of the blighted hopes, 
the ruined lives, both here and in eternity— 
nay, the ruin of our beloved country, which 
surely impends—that no sacrifice of time or 
means will he too great if thereby we may aid 
this work of salvation of our children, and so 
of the nation. 

“ As remote and immediate cause, impartial 
truth compels me to name, first, RUM. 

“There is not in this audience, at this mo- 
ment, a single person who, if he candidly and 
patiently investigates the matter, will not be 
forced to conclude that rum is ¢Ae great cause 
of pauperism and crime. We are attempting 
to grapple with terrible facts—facts which are 
surely sapping the foundations of our nation— 
and it is highly important that we treat them 
dispassionately. 

“In the last report to the Legislature of the 
State Board of Charities, I find that of the 615 
pauper children still in the poor-houses of the 
State, 329 of their fathers were intemperate, 107 
temperate (nearly three-fourths intemperate), 
and 107 undetermined. In the report of the 
Prison Association, page 60, I find the tollow- 
ing report of Chenango county: All of the 
prisoners, except one, committed their offences 
when intoxicated. This one when sober stole 
a few ears of green corn, carried them to a 
magistrate, and demanded and received a sen- 
tence to jail, because he had lost all control 
over his appetite. He had served three years 
in State prison. Same report, Chemung coun- 
ty: There were 18 men and boys incarcerated. 
I quote: ‘Gross intemperance, rather than any 
natural vice, had manifestly been the active 
cause of these terrible crimes.’ A murderer 
among the number claimed to have drank 30 
glasses of raw whiskey on the day that he 
committed the murder, From these cases, se- 
lected at random, I wrn to reports of judicial 
and executive officers. The Recorder of Platts 
burgh reports that, from June to December, of 
the 100 persons who appeared, about half were 
boys under 18, and that the cause is drink and 
gaming. 

‘‘The under-sheriff of Essex county, says: 
‘Nine-tenths of those committed to jail can 
charge it directly or indirectly to drink.’ 
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“The ex-sheriff of Saratoga county reports 
that four-fifths of the commitments can be 
traced to alcoholic drink. 

“In Tioga county nine-tenths of the com- 
mittals are for drunkenness. It is rare that 
any one is found in our jail for any offence not 
connected with intoxication. 

“Poor Brown on the scaffold, in Sullivan 
county, the other day, added another victim to 
the ravages of rum. But enough. 

“Did time permit, abundant facts could be 
given to fully authorize me in placing second 
among the causes, licentiousness. Few females 
become criminals except from a loss of virtue. 
Society then turns them and their children to 
infamy and receives their equally guilty part- 
ners. In our cities and towns the stench from 
this open crime verily smelleth to heaven. 

“2. Idleness is another most fruitful-source 
of crime among those sent tc Auburn State 
Prison. I cannot do better than to read the 
following letter: 

CuHapPLAIN’s OFFICE, AUBURN eet 
Auburn, N. Y., July 20, 1875. 

I will, in part, answer a few of your questions. © The 
moral defection of those here, in most cases, was in early 
life. In fact, a large majority of the convicts in prison 
to-day are young men. A large portion of them spent 
most of their boyhood days in the street. Industrial 
schools connected with our educational institutions would 
be a grand preventive. Idleness is the mother of one- 
half of the crimes committed by the young. The genius 
of idleness leads the young with hurrying feet into all 
sorts of company and vice, and once in the way of evil 
men they greedily ‘teat the bread of wickedness and drink 
the wine of violence.*? The ordinary methods of educa- 
tion will not meet the case; nor will education alone— 
I speak after the manner of the schools—be a sure remedy, 
or protection rather, against a criminal life: It should be 
the duty of the State to take the children found in the 
streets and acquaint them with some handicraft, and 
thus inculcate habits of labor and enthrone the honor- 
ableness of labor in their growing minds. From my stand- 
point I consider that no greater calamity can befall a 
young man than to be raised above this necessity of toil. 
Hundreds of young men now in our prisons, whose 
parents are wealthy, will fully endorse what I say. Idle- 
ness, licentiousness, and intemperance send most of the 


convicts here. ‘ 
Most truly yours, in haste, 


W. SEARLS, Chaplain, etc. 
“The iron rule of trades unions does. its 
share in causing idleness and consequent 
crime. To many the door to learning trades is 
closed, and manufacturers are at the mercy of 
the unions, which are a curse to the me- 
chanic. 
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“Much of the literature of the day is under- 
mining society to an extent little dreamed of. 
The mind is weakened, the moral feelings 
blunted and passions inflamed ; character is 
destroyed, and the victim falls an easy prey to 
bad impulses. Even the city dailies are be- 
ginning to lift the warning voice. A still lower 
department of the same is the obscene litera- 
ture which, thanks to Anthony Comstock, is 
now under public and legal condemnation. 
Close observers can plainly see the imitative 
crimes caused by the publication of the worst 
details of crimes. This is no fancy. Certain 
crimes will at times become epidemic, and the 
disgusting minute reports of our criminal 
courts, miscellaneously read, are doing im- 
mense harm. Cyrus the younger, who made 
the noted revolt and expedition against his 
brother, King Artaxerxes, had been brought 
up with the other princes in the gates of the 
city expressly to be a witness to the judicial 
trials and terrible punishments. 

“ Pope truthfully says : 


‘ Vice is a monster of,so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first abhor, then pity, then embrace.’ 


“ Many of ycu have seen the article in the pa- 


pers, entitled, A Mother of Criminals. Marga- 
ret Robinson was left upon society without nat- 
ural protectors ; she came up as would be ex- 
pected, and became the mother of two large fam- 
ilies, one illegitimate, the other legitimate ; the 
first nearly all became criminals, the latter pau- 
pers. Her family have been traced through five 
or six generations, and the full details are soon 
to be published under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Education, at Washington. I have 
seen at the office of Dr. Harris, in New York, 
the full list of her descendants. The county 
records show that two hundred of them have 
been criminals. In one generation there were 
twenty children ; three died in infancy; of the 
remaining seventeen, nine served in State Pri- 
son an aggregate term of fifty years, and three 
others were frequent inmates of jails, peniten- 
tiaries and almshouses. Of the nine hundred 
descendants of this once beautiful and inno- 
cent girl, a great number have been idiots, im- 
beciles, drunkards, lunatics, paupers, and 
prostitutes. This neglected little child has 
thus cost the county, in effects which she has 
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transmitted, hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
in the expenses and care of criminals and pau- 
pers, besides the untold damage she has in- 
flicted upon property and public morals; and 
the moral and eternal ruin thus wrought, 
who can measure? In Essex County Poor 
House, Aug. 19, 1874, were twenty-seven pau- 
per children, belonging to seventeen family 
groups. The aggregate time of these children 
in the poor house was ninety-eight years and 
eight months. Five of them had pauper fathers, 
twenty-one pauper mothers, one had a pau- 
per grandfather, five pauper grandmothers, 
eight pauper brothers, eight pauper sisters, 
five pauper uncles, five pauper aunts. Ten 
were feeble-minded or idiotic, one blind, 
one dumb, one diseased. Abundance of 
similar facts are at hand. It has become 
a well-recognized fact that crime and pau- 
perism and consequent disease are heredit- 
ary, just as truly so and as dangerous as an- 
cient leprosy, and the rearing of chi:dren in 
county poor houses is a fruitful cause of the 
evil which I am describing. Notwithstanding 
the great efforts of the State Commissioners of 
Public Charities, to have all children over two 
years of age removed from the county houses, 
during the past year there were still being bred 
and reared in these houses six hundred and fif- 
teen children. Do you ask why I present 
these unpleasant thoughts here on this occa- 
sion? I answer, because they are of vital im- 
portance, and of far greater moment to us all, 
than whether we teach with books, without 
them, or whether we teach reading by the 
word method, or the sentence method; and be- 
cause. you, fellow-teachers, stand at the portals 
of society, and largely make it what it is. You 
make public opinion, Whatever may be best 
for hardened wretches, I am not now to con- 
sider ; but the children can be saved, and you 
can do it. May God help you to feel your re- 
sponsibility and labor earnestly in this field. 
I plead for the good boys and girls, that they 
may be saved ; but not only for them: I plead 
for the bad boys and girls that they may be res- 
cued from the awful pit into which they have 
fallen. 

“We are building more and more prisons, 
and still they are crowded, and still increasing 
numbers of poor wretches go from the gallows 
to eternity. We are eagerly setting the strong- 


est barriers against the devastating torrents 
that come rushing down, only to see them 
dashed aside, and our homes devastated again 
and again, while back up the mountain side 
are the streamlets flowing on unheeded, every 
moment gathering fresh force for the impend- 
ing ruin. 

‘““We pass with little concern the crowds of 
uncombed and vile-mouthed children, little 
thinking that they are quick—oh, how quick !— 
learners in the school of crime, and that soon, 
with pistol in hand, they will enter our homes 
at midnight, and that these girls will soon 
walk our streets hopelessly abandoned, and 
seeking to lead our own children into their 
haunts of vice. We pass them now, little 
thinking that they have immortal souls, as yet 
only touched, which ere long from our neglect 
will be scarred and ruined. 

“IT have endeavored to clearly point out the 
fearful ruin that is growing up all over the 
country, and the causes that have produced 
and are producing it: now, what are the rem- 
edies? The first thing to be done is to stop 
the causes. In most parts of the State public 
sentiment is dormant, but some individuals 
and some communities are thoroughly alive to 
the importance of action. No community can 
afford to be idle for a single year. During the 
year 1873, 15,668 pauper and destitute children 
were enrolled in the various reformatories, asy- 
lums, etc., of the State, but there are thronging 
thousands still uncared for, and we must found 
other asylums. The distinguished Mary Car- 
penter, of Bristol, England, who visited our 
country in 1873, to study our prison system, on 
leaving, wrote: ‘Experience of reformatory 
managers in England would lead me’ strongly 
to recommend the adoption ‘of agricultural 
schools on the family system, without walls, 
for all children under fourteen years of age. 
The corrupting influences of the older ones is 
bad indeed.’ Every country ought to have an 
industrial asylum to receive all such and many 
more who have as yet committed no overt act 
worthy of being sent to the House of Refuge, 
but who are‘habitually truant and vagrant, pre- 
paratory to removal to permanent homes. In- 
dustrial asylums under the care of the church- 
es we also need in greater abundance, and yet 
all these are to only furnish temporary homes 
for the outcast children. Experience has 
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abundantly proved that no counterfeit of home 
can take its place. From the asylum they must 
find permanent homes in families where artifi- 
cial relations will spring up and supply what 
they never had, and in the accomplishment of 
this there seem no insurmountable obstacles ; 
but let the children be taken from the abomin- 
able county poor houses at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, and from the homes where vice is 
taught by precept and example. A central 
committee is needed, with sub-committees in 
every school district, who shall know the con- 
dition of every child in the district. If he does 
not attend school, from truancy or other cause, 
when he should, it will not be difficult to in- 
duce attendance. If vicious children are 
corrupting the others, these can be removed 
to a proper asylum __ In Connecticut a State 
agent travels constantly, and by moral means 
induces observance of the compulsory attend- 
ance at school. Such asylums should be in- 
dustrial, teaching the nobility of labor. Farm 
labor will, of course, form an important part, 
but, after all, the great hope is in domiciling 
the little outcasts in private families. The 
blood of the low-born becomes thus permeated 
with new life. In the great desire to congregate 
in great cities, human health becomes impaired 
and the vitality of the race deteriorated ; proper 
vocations are abandoned, and the ruin of child- 
hood commences. These societies take those 
who were in the way of crime, and in six 

months they are transplanted to distant homes 
and watched. This plan can be commenced 

immediately, even if no asylum is erected. 

Let there be an organization to arouse 

the people, induce attendance at_ school, 

render assistance in food and clothing when 

positively necessary, and principally act asa 

medium of transplanting embryo criminals 

and paupers to homes where they will be 

loved and instructed. Is this fancy? Ask C, 

L. Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society of New 

York city. They pick up the lowest classes of 

children, school them, partially feed and clothe 

them, and as soon as possible place them in 
western homes, and of this rough class they 

lose only three per cent. Other societies are 

doing similar work. The House of Refuge on 

Randall’s Island has received the worst boys 
and girls for half a century, and careful esti- 
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mates show that seventy-three per cent. of 
them has turned out well. 

“The most rigid statistics now show that 
where the worst causes are operating, in the 
city of New York, juvenile criminality is actu- 
ally decreasing, and the change is due to these 
very agencies. Bolts, bars and stripes alone 
will not reform. The manhood must be 
aroused. Character must be built up. Will 
these ¢xpensive appliances pay? Tell me, if 
you will, the millions lost by robberies, the 
enormous taxes to support prisons, costs of 
criminal trials ; estimate, if you can, the money 
value of the lives sacrificed every year by 
crime ; tell me the worth of thousands of im- 
mortal souls dragged to ruin, and them ask if it 
pays to save the wretched children that are being 
educated for crime and will be the parents of 
future criminals. Would it not have paid to 
have expended a few dollars in caring for and 
training up in a proper home Margarct Robin- 
son, the sad history of whose expensive pro- 
geny I have outlined ? 

“That the general diffusion of education 
diminishes crime no one can deny ; and care- 
fully compiled statistics show that one-third of 
the criminals of the United States are unedu- 
cated. Dr. Elisha Harris, Secretary of the New 
York Prison Association, in comparing this 
fact with the amount of illiteracy in the United 
States draws the conclusion that there are 
liable to be five crimes committed by the illit- 
erate classes to every two, by the reasonably 
educated. How, then, can we extend these 
blessings of education ? 

“ At our session in 1868 ; compulsory edu- 
cation was our great theme of spirited debate, 
but without conclusion. Now we havea law 
upon this subject, which, however, is mainly 
inoperative. The general principle, however, of 
compulsory education has been received with 
great favor. In Connecticut great benefit is 
claimed, and even the present crude law seems 
to do some good in New York city. Those 
who have most carefully studied these matters 
are very decidedly in tavor of a compulsory 
law, and doubtless one carefully drawn could 
be made a great power for good. The last 
Legislature purposely left the present law un- 
touched, expecting to act during the next 


session. We shall not meet public expecta- 
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tion if we do not at this meeting make some 
decided expression on this subject, and indi- 
cate the best provisions. 

‘In the past, too many of our teachers have 
cared little for moral training. Too many, I 
might say, have exhibited in their lives the 
grossest immortality, and have seemed to im- 
agine that they fulfilled their whole duty, by 
merely imparting a little secular education. I 
do not so understand the spirit of our school 
policy. Distant be the day when we shall 
banish from the school-room the only influence 
that can reach the fountain of action, the heart. 
Are we to go back to barbarisms, and because 
of an occasional atheist and some differences 
about the details of religion, stultify ourselves 
and say to the world that we are a Christia1 
nation, but do not dare to continue in the time- 
honored practices that have made us what we 
are, and now to defy the God of the universe 
by banishing His Word from the place of in- 
struction ?” 

Concerning the influence of the teacher’s per- 
sonal power in reclaiming a vicious boy, the 
speaker said: “ Visit him at his home; by 
acts show that you impose confidence ; ask his 
assistance in small matters to secure his inter- 
est in his studies ; cultivate in him the love for 
labor, both mental and physical ; in fact, show 
him rather by acts than words that you love 
him. Win his heart, and ere long you will find 
that his rugged nature is yielding and that 
his heart is growing warm and giving 
promise of a rich harvest. He learns to love 
study, and in his soul spring up-the aspirations 
for a better life. Henceforth, your work is 
easy.. The bad boy is saved, the country is 
blessed, angels rejoice, and your own heart 
beats quicker with the gladness of the con- 
sciousness of having saved an immortal soul. 

“ You may, in like manner, rescue that child 
roaming the streets who never comes to your 
school-room. You may seek out such a one, 
and, finding the secret to his heart, with pa- 
tience you may save even him. So in the lives 
of these bad and deserted children there are 
points and occasions which, improved, turn the 
whole life of the child into another path, and 
that life which was tending to wretchedness, 
shall henceforth bless the nation. 

*“* Fellow-teachers, these are serious facts il- 
lustrated at every step of our lives’ way. I ask 


that you ponder them well, and with a firm 
trust in divine assistance, to-day resolve that 
these outcasts shall be reclaimed, and that the 
best energies of our lives shall be devoted 
to the glorious work of building up character 
and fitting our pupils for the most exalted sta- 
tions of human destiny, and when it is ours to 
pass through the dark valley we shall be wel- 
comed on the other shore by those whose feet 
we have turned from the broad way to the por- 
tals of a better land.” 

‘At the opening of the evening session, Supt. 
Edward Danforth, A. M., of Elmira, presented 
a report upon ‘‘ County Associations and their 
Agency in the Advancement of General Edu- 
cation.” 

He urged the formation of county associa- 
tions in the smaller counties, and Assembly 
district associations in the larger. The con- 
fessed power of association should lead teach- 
ers locally to combine for mutual instruction, 
sympathy and support. They should seek to 
learn all about the condition of education in 
their respective counties, and by combined ef- 
fort remedy any defects—to give to a// the ex- 
perience and information of each, and so 
strengthen and encourage the weak, and those 
who are beset by peculiar embarrassments. 
In the State association, useful as it has 
proved itself to be, it generally happens that 
the local affairs of the section which any 
speaker represents are of little interest to 
many who cannot know all the conditions 
upon which the judgments of the speaker are 
founded. Teachers should seek to secure the 
united action of trustees and school officers in 
their several locations, in all projects for 
wholesome reform. We cannot'get results in 
advance of public sentiment. We must create 
that sentiment. Secure the co-operation of 
all, and then there will be none to oppose. 

The report gave interesting statements of the 
effects of such associations, properly organized 
and conducted, in arousing public interest and 
enthusiasm, and in improving the condition of 
the schools. The report was followed by a 
brief and earnest discussion. 

Miss Elizabeth Richardson, “ Teacher of 
Methods” in the Fredonia Normal School, 
then read a paper upon “ The Social Relations 
of Teacher and Pupil.” The paper was finely 
written, and read in an easy and graceful man- 
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ner. A clear and concise definition was given 
to education, and the relative position of the 
teacher and pupil considered in the great work, 
The three special studies for the teacher were: 
First, the study of children ; all teachers, from 
the college professor to the humblest of teach- 
ers, should give careful heed to this study. 
Teachers should have a strong friendship for 
children, and this means more than common 
love—such as some persons have for flowers— 
a pure and intelligent affection. The second 
subject for special study is the work. The 
third, and perhaps the most important of the 
three, was himself. These three combined, and 
pursued diligently, will give the whole march 
of educational progress a healthy and rapid 
impetus. The paper of Miss Richardson 
evinced the thoughts of a careful and cultured 
mind, and was listened to with the most earn- 
est attention. The following are the closing 
sentences: “ But to you and me, my fellow- 
teachers, a costlier fabric than that which 
adorns the palaces of kings, is committed to 
our care, the execution of grander designs. 
Oh, for lives to grow up around us in unison 
with the sublime patterns—dealing justly, lov- 
ing mercy, and walking humbly before their 
God. Oh, for a youth, the warp and woof of 
whose motives should be so habitually great 
and honorable that no thought of meanness 
and fraud may enter their minds or be 
cherished there. Our life work may ap- 
pear but a single thread in the beautiful 
fabric, but that thread might be a golden one, 
giving distinctness to the outline of the pat- 
tern (the great thought of God), giving dura- 
bility to the structure amid the many wrecks of 
time, giving delight even to the angels, whose 
privilege it is to hang it on the palace of our 
God. Then, verily, we have our reward.” 

This paper was followed by an admirable ad- 
dress from Prof. William Wells, LL.D., ot 
Union University, upon “‘ The Family,” as the 
source of social prosperity and progress, and 
the only hope of national greatness and power. 
The address was well written, and the meager 
teportorial notes to which we now have access 
fail to do any justice to the forceful handling 
of the subject. He believed that the wives and 
children in the homes of the “ fatherland” gave 
more nerve to the German arm and more cour- 
age to the German heart than the needle-gun, 
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or even their free schools and universal culture, 
It was not the impulsive youth who won during 
the recent rebellion, but those who left the 
family behind them—who were backed by the 
strong family influence of the Northern home. 


At the Wednesday afternoon session, Prin- 
cipal Noah T. Clarke, Ph. D., of Canandaigua 
Academy, presented an elaborate report on 
“The Condition of Education” (Report of 
Standing Committee), reviewing the history of 
the year and indicating defects in our system 
of public instruction, and suggesting rem- 
edies. 

The number of students in the colleges of 
the State the past year was 4,500—3,50p literary 
and 1,000 medical. .In 1865 the attendance 
upon the literary colleges was cnly 1,500. The 
colleges are adapting their courses of instruc- 
tion more and more to the requirements of the 
age. Applied science and kindred studies are 
receiving increased attention. There is an in- 
creased interest in the higher education of 
women. This is one of the hopeful signs of 
the times. Our great need is a university that 
shall furnish the highest advantages within the 
scope of human attainments. 


The Academies continue to do an important 
work, and should (in the opinion of the writer) 
receive larger aid from the State. 

The public schools have passed into history 
as the proudest monument of our higher civili- 
zation. Last year the aggregate attendance 
was 1,030,000—in the rural districts, 615,000 ; 
in the cities 416;000. There were 29,467 teach- 
ers employed, of whom 22,367 were females. 
The amount paid for teachers’ wages was 
$7,410,000. There are signs of progress, but 
the report deplores the ruinous policy, so com- 
mon, of employing unskillful teachers at cheap 
rates. 


The normal schools have had under instruc- 
tion 6,000 pupils, whilst 1,700 have received 
some professional instruction in the academies, 
and 10,000 in the Teachers’ Institutes. There 
is needed, perhaps, not less instruction in 
methods, but more liberal culture. It is a per- 
nicious idea that the work of study must be 
made easy for the pupil, by having everything 
done for him. Too much haste is manifested, 
and courses of study are shortened, and com- 
pleted at too early an age. Pupils are educated 
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too much out of the way of the practical duties 
of life. 

Private schools report an attendance of 
135,000 pupils. 

The Committee recommend that measures 
be adopted tc have our educational system rep- 
resented at the Centennial Exposition. They 
present, also, four educational questions that 
challenge our consideration: 1. The co-edu- 
cation of the sexes. 2. The legal prevention 
of illiteracy, or compulsory education. 3. The 
question of competitive examinations and liter- 
ary and physical contests, with the exhausting 

preparation and cramming which they call out. 
4. The Bible in the public schools. 

A paper prepared by Hon. J. Tenney 
Deputy State Superintengent of Public In- 
struction, was then read by Dr. Pratt; subject: 
What Next? It was a concise statement of 
existing defects in our system of public in- 
struction. He would have more of the real 
preparation for the work of active life made 
in the school-room. Were his ideal realized, 
teachers would lead the march of improve- 
ment and reform, until error and vice were 
driven to the wall; incompetents and idlers 
would be found no more in the vineyard, and 
the desert of ignorance would bloom with 
flowers of love, patience and hope. 

Rev. Dr. Mears, of Hamilton College, made 
some remarks upon the paper read, stating 
that defects when known, can be remedied, 
and advised all who would see how dark a 
picture could be drawn of our public school 
system, to read an article in the London Quar- 
terly Review for April. We should not be dis- 
couraged, neither should we think so highly of 
our system of instruction as to ignore its defects. 

Dr. Lambert, of New York, pronounced the 
article in question a vile slander, false from 
beginning to end and from top to bottom. 

A reply to it is to be published. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the 
report of the Executive Board - upon the estab- 
lishment of an Educational Bureau or Teach- 
ers’ Exchange which was adopted. 

[See official statement in another column.] 

Commissioner Frank Smith, of Allegany 
Co., read a paper on “ The Work of a Com- 
missioner Preparatory to an Institute,” em- 
bodying practical suggestions and experiences, 
to the end that the institute shall be not mere- 


ly a social gathering but an occasion for prac- 
tical work adapted to the wants of teachers, 
and the needs of the schools, in whose interest 
it should be held. 

Supt. O. C. Harrington, of Rome, read a 
paper on the Compulsory Education Law: 

We stand, said he, face to face with a neces- 
sity which must be met. Our free instituticns 
demand support. As an outgrowth of the ne 


cessity comes the compulsory law. Those 
who devised the law were earnest men. Shall 
a man be compelled to eat bread? Yes, if he 


is starving and refuses it. The present act is 
a failure because there is not the power to 
compel its success. The men who should 
carry it out can do nothing satisfactory with it. 
Is it right or wrong in principle ! Right. Edu- 
cation by force seems more reasonable to the 
child under a monarchial form of government 
than to ourcitizens. Such alaw seems hard 
to execute. “‘ Mind your own business,” is the 
cry of an American when he considers himself 
encroached upon by attempts to reach his 
children, or to crowd his personality in any 
manner. Let us watch the effect of a similar 
law in cther countries. Look at Germany 
and her history. Other nations surpassed her 
until she educated her masses. In'transplant- 
ing ideas to America, we adopt those suited, 
and improve upon them. We have ignorant 
masses, Shall they be allowed to propagate 
themselves? America needs help as well as 
Germany. Men say, “If you compel us, you 
take away our liberty.” Shall we permit the 
gnorant to grow into criminals because of this 
cry? Men should be educated who are to 
participate in making laws. Otherwise they 
should not be allowed to participate. Laws 
are not for the true citizen. He who obeys 
willingly does not complain of laws. . Crime 
must be prevented. Children must have lib- 
erty, must be constrained for mental liberty in 
the future. Ignorant masses are the prey of 


demagogues, the lever used to overturn gov- 


ernments. Danger arises from ignorance: 
what shall we do? Missionaries cannot often 
reform men and women, but the children can 


be saved. Send the teacher to them, the best 


missionary. Law in this country is but the- 


voice of the people governing themselves. Ed- 
ucate the children to participate in the govern- 


ment. The lawis not at present adapted to the 
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end sought. As aremedy he recommended 
that the Association appoint a competent com- 
mittee who would study and report upon the 
amendments needed. There is nothing in- 
compatible with a republic in this—Universal 
Education, voluntary when. possible, compul- 
sory when necessary, until our people become 
the bravest, purest and best. 

Prof. Roundy hoped that the sentiments of 
this paper would be adopted and brought ina 
judicious manner to the attention of the Legis- 
lature, that its members may know the feeling 
of the Association upon the matter. Mr. New- 
ton moved the appointment of a committee to 
prepare a suitable expression of the interest 
felt by the Association on this vital question. 
Messrs. O. C. Harrington, Rome; Edward 
Smith, Syracuse ; E. E. Fish, Buffalo; Col. S. 
C. Pierce, Rochester, and W..D. Renwick, 
Friendship, were named as said committee. 

James P. Harrington, of Utica, offered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That it be referred to a special committee of 
five to make such arrangements as may be deemed expe- 
dient for an educational journal, as the official organ of 
this Association, providing always that such arrangement 
shall involve no pecuniary obligation on the part of the 
Association. 

President Sanford appointed the following 
Committee : 

On Educational Journal—J. P. Harrington, 
of Utica; James Cruikshank, Brooklyn; D. 
J. Pratt, Albany ; O. B. Bruce, Binghampton ; 
Ed. Danforth, Elmira. 

Adjourned until 7.30 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION—WEDNESDAY. 

Principal James Cruikshank, LL. D., Chair- 
man of a Special Committee on the Law of 
Heredity in Education, presented a report in 
outline, suggesting topics and questions which 
in this new line of inquiry may well engage 
the attention of thoughtful educators.. The 
Committee was continued with instructions to 
report next year the result of their inquiries 
and investigations. [A digest will appear in 
a subsequent number.—ED. | 

Dr. J. Dorman Steele, of Elmira, gave a fa- 
miliar and most interesting account of “ What 
a New York Teacher saw in the German 
Schools.” The speaker gave a plan of a school 
in Stuttgart, which answered as a description 
of all the schools. The Folk’s School was for 
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the lowest classes, the next school was the 
Middle School. Both of these are mixed 
schools. In the Middle School children from 
7 to 14 years of age are taught. Next comes 
the Real School, then the Gymnasium. In the 
Real School children from 14 to 17 years of 
age are instructed, and practical studies are 
taught and they become business men. The 
thoroughness of study in these schools is a 
reason why the Germans are pushing to the 
front.. The scientific studies are continued in 
the Polytechnic School. From the Gymna- 
sium they go to the University. 

The girls attend what are known as knitting 
schools and sewing schools. The teacher and 
the pupils would count, at the same time all 
would knit the same part of the stocking, and 
completing it at once. Thus girls are prepared 
for life. It seemed singular to hear them say 
at the proper time, “we must go to religion 
now,’ as we in our school say, “let us go to geog- 
raphy recitation.” Four hours are given to re- 
ligious instruction in the lowest schools, and 
two hours in the higher. Examination in the sub- 
ject of religion covers seventy-three questions 
in the catechism, three hundred and ninety- 
seven verses of the Bible, and forty-five hymns. 
There is systematic instruction in music. It is 
thrilling to hear them sing No study can be 
given during the day at the school. Pupils 
come home and even learn their lessons at the 
dinner hour. Fourteen and fifteen hours per 
day are given to study in preparation for the ex- 
amination. In the school-room there are no such 
excellencies as are provided here. Wooden 
desks, with benches for seats having pegs for 
legs and no backs. The black-board is made 
of wood, painted, and butone ina room. The 
speaker heard the recitation of a class in 
French ; every word was parsed. The German 
learns to read in three texts, the German, the 
script, and the Roman. The salary of a teach- 
er in these schools is about $200, and in pro- 
duce at that. The salary increases with ad- 
vancing age. At 45 years it is increased by 
$35 ; at 50 years by $50. They live and grow 
old with their pupils, and are buried with 
them. The schoolmaster assists the minister, 
goes on errands for him, takes care of the 
communion service, leads the choir in singing. 
In the boarding-schools there are no carpets ; 
on the beds no blankets, and the sheets are 
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changed once per month. All arise at 6 A. M., 
breakfast at 7, study from 8 to g A. M., dinner 
at 1 P. M., consisting of two plates of soup 
with black bread, and meat from the soup ; 
recitations trom 2 to 4 P. M., at 7 P. M. sup- 
per. 

He was followed by the lecturer of the 
evening, Chancellor E. O. Haven, D.D., LLD , 
of Syracuse University, upon “ Civilization in 
in America.” This lecture was packed full of 
terse, vigorous thought, forcefully delivered, 
and embracing a broad range. He said, 
among other things, there are three grand pro- 
motors of civilization among us : the Christian 
religion, our political institutions and our pub- 
lic schools. Perhaps the Christian press 
should beadded. __[If so, it should be purged 
from venality and made to serve only the ends 
of a generous and catholic religious spirit and 
a pure morality.] We need an aristocracy of 
merit in America. The lecturer paid a just 
tribute to those men (instancing noble exam- 
ples) who. in this land,’ without the aid of 
schools, beyond the very lowest in grade, have 
attained to eminence. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, * 


The first paper of the session was read by 
Prof. J. T. Edwards, of Randolph. Subject: 
“ The Centennial in the Schools.” The speaker 
urged that the spirit of enthusiasm in youth 
may be made the means, through the deeds 
and incidents in our history which the 
centennial year will bring up afresh, of 
awakening the true American spirit, and 
giving new significance to the duties and 
responsibilities which American citizenship 
involves. 

“T would have the teachers whom the Iron 
Duke declared ‘ more terrible to tyrants than 
an army with banners’ go to their grand work 
of training the future citizens and sovereigns, 
acknowledging no master save God, their con- 
science and the State. Holding these views 
and in this spirit, we ask, What is the duty of 
the hour? We answer, Make the Centennial 
a great ‘ object lesson’ for the coming year. 

“ First—By calling attention to the structure 
and working of our government. Let the 
humblest scholar become familiar with the 
mode of electing officers, the general limitation 
of office, and the beautiful system of wheel- 


work which constitutes the machinery of town, 
state and national governments. I venture to 
say if any teacher has never tried the experi- 
ment he will, upon examination, be both mor- 
tified at the ignorance which he will encounter 
and delighted at the eagerness and readiness 
with which his instruction will be received. 

“Second—United States history should be 
more distinctly recognized as a regular study 
in our schools, and its pursuit encouraged. 

“ Third—Aside from this class-work, and in 
addition to it, the teacher should give his 
school some idea of the great epochs and 
events in our annals. This can be done by 
familiar talks. No time will be more favora- 
ble than when the air is full of some great 
celebration like that of Concord or Bunker 
Hill. If the teacher can go to Philadelphia 
next Summer—and may we all be there to see 
—he can return to pour out the treasures of 
fresh and valuable knowledge. These central 
events will form rallying points for the mind, 
and in the future, by the natural law of associ- 
tion, minor details will cluster around them. 

“ Fourth—Let the ‘ few immortal names that 
were not born to die’ become household words 
in the school. Who were Winthrop, Otis, and 
Prescott and the rest of the goodly company 
whose words were sparks of immortality ? For 
what were they famous? What was the bright 
jewel of each life? Young people havea natur- 
al taste for biography—are born hero wor- 
shippers—they can be made to thrill at the 
mention of illustrious men. Aye! and imitate 
them too when the time comes. ‘I will write 
history,’ said Thucydides as he heard Herodo- 
tus read. ‘I, too, will be famous,’ said Nelson as 
lre read of valor. This will be the year that 
will display the best fruits of the best lives. 
Let the lessons not be lost upon the imitative 
beings whom we mould. The soldier, states- 
man, orator, historian, poet, artisan, inventor— 
each shall bring his offering, and stand to re- 
ceive the laurel crown. Introduce them to 
the schools. Thus shall we cultivate in fresh 
young hearts veneration for the true, the beau- 
tiful and the good. 

“ Fifth—This is the year tostudy geography 
—not the geography of definition and enum- 
erations—but the geography that makes the 
Swiss weep when absent from his mountains, 
and the German sing of fatherland, and the 
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Irishman grow eloquent over the Emerald Isle. 
Let the American feel that he has much to be 
proud of in his own country—a goodly heritage. 
How it widens from sea to sea ! What prairies, 
mountains and mines! What rivers, lakes 
and cataracts! A greater domain than the 
Empire of Alexander, and our nation but in 
its infancy. 

‘* Let the past yield its tribute to the present. 
Let the rising generations drink deep draughts 
from the fountain of our early history. 

“I believe that the teachers of our country 
can in no other way more successfully pay their 
part of the debt which ‘the present owes ‘to 
future generations,’ than by making this cen- 
tennial year memorable for special and per- 
sistent study of American history. Verplanck, 
the lamented vice-chancellor of the university, 
has expressed his admiration for this study in 
words which I cannot refrain from quoting: 
‘Our history, like that poetical temple which 
was reared by the imagination of Chaucer, and 
decorated by the taste of Pope, is almost ex- 
clusively dedicated to the memory of the truly 
great, or, rather like the Pantheon of Rome, it 
stands in calm and severe beauty amid the 
ruin of royal magnificence and the toys of 
modern state. Yes, land of liberty, thy child- 
ren have no cause to blush for thee! What, 
though the arts have raised few monuments 
among us, our soil has been consecrated by 
the blood of heroes and by great and holy deeds 
of peace. Her vast extent has become one 
hallowed asylum, sanctified by the prayers and 
blessings of the persecuted of every nation. 
Land of benediction ! those prayers still ascend ; 
they still are heard. May there be no decay, 
no leading into captivity, and no complaining 
in thy streets. May truth flourish out of the 
earth and righteousness look down from 
heaven.’ ” 

A paper on industrial drawing (to which, we 
regret, we had not the pleasure of listening) 
was read by Mrs. L. H. Cruttenden of Yonkers. 
She said “ Americans show their lack of a 
knowledge of Political Economy by their 
neglect of art culture. Men of liberal under- 
standing see the need of more care in this mat- 
ter. We export breadstuffs, but import skill and 
taste. We toil and drudge at the coarser em- 
ployments ; foreigners furnish the skilled labor 
upon which our achievements in the industrial 
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arts depend. This ought not so to be. The 
trained artisans are to come from our com- 
mon schools. Give us, then, art culture, art 
schools, art museums, and industrial evening 
schools for the masses. 


The following resolutions, after some dis- 
cussion, was adopted ; 

Resolved, That this Association heartily approves of 
the law enacted by the Legislature of 1875, providing for 
the introduction of industrial drawing into our public 
schools, and that we pledge the influence of the Associa- 
tion and the efforts of its members to the end that the 
law does not become a dead letter upon our statute books. 


Resolved, That in view of the approaching Centennial 
Anniversary of the events which marked the origin of our 
Republic, this Association urges the teachers of New 
York State to give earnest attention to the study of 
United States History in our public schools, 

Prof. John J. Anderson, of New York, of- 
ferred the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed from 
this Association,to report at its next session upon the im- 
portance of the study of history in our schools. 

Professor J. T. Edwards offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend that one day of each 
autumn and spring be kept as “‘tree day,’’ and that on 
that day, where it shall be possible, all of our schools 
plant shade trees upon the school green. 

The next meeting was appointed to be held 
at Watkins. 


The following committee to report on history 
next year was announced : 

John J. Anderson, New York ; O. B. Bruce, 
Binghamton ; W. A. Welch, Brooklyn, J. T. 
Edwards, Randolph ; O. C. Hinman, Syracuse. 

Mrs. Hicks, of Syracuse, offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, providing that a committee 
of five be appointed to report at the next meet- 
ing of this Association upon the practical 
value of Drawing to the State. 

Dr. J. T. Williams, of Dunkirk, was intro- 
duced, and spoke of “ business ;’ he invited 
the Association to Dunkirk, tending the “ hos- 
pitalities of the city” in a grand excursion and 
pic-nic to be given to-morrow on the Peninsu- 
lar park grounds at Light House Point. 

The report upon “ The Improved Methods 
on Education,” prepared by Prof. John E, 
Bradley, of Albany, was read by Principal 
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Sam’! Thurber, A. M., of Syracuse, on behalf 
of the Standing Committee. 

The report had reference chiefly to records of 
school recitations as incentives, detailing the 
methods practiced by the writer, and the suc- 
cess that had attended them. 

Dr. D. J. Pratt, of Albany, read a paper on 
‘‘The Matter, Scope and Aim of Test Exam- 
inations.” The Fredonia Censor gives the fol- 
lowing abstract which we copy, as Dr. Pratt 
(Assistant Secretary of the Regents) may be 
regarded as speaking ex-cathedra - 

“ Examinations, of some kind, are generally 
regarded as a standard and necessary part of 
the school exercises, though sometimes con- 
ducted rather as exhibitions, and sometimes 
as counterfeit rather than real examinations. 

“The root itself of the word conveys the 
proper idea of a genuine examination. The 
examen or index of a balance, to which the 
word refers, forcibly suggests the idea of 
measuring the weight or amount of one’s 
knowledge. Any true examination is hence a 
test examination, and the adjective prefix is 
therefore superfluous, except as it serves to 
emphasize the difference between bona-fide ex- 
aminations and those not strictly worthy the 
name, 

“It seems but a truism to remark that ex- 
amination tests are for scho/ars rather than for 
teachers and examiners; yet, judging from 
some specimen occasions, we might conclude 
that the scholars have but an indifferent part 
to perform. The teacher, in the cases referred 
to, not only asks, but for the most part answers 
the questions ; and the examiners, if other 
than the teacher be present, are seemingly 
more solicitous to display their own know- 
ledge than to ascertain whether the scholars 
know aught of the subject under considera- 
tion. ‘ 

“Inasmuch as candidates are presumed to 
have given special and recent attention to the 
subjects on which they are to be examined, in- 
cluding thorough review exercises, as part of 
which, multiplied details are considered in 
their mutual relations and grand unity, it is 
reasonable to expect of well-prepared scholars 
more full and accurate scholarship, though of 
course less maturity of judgment than the 
It does not, 
therefore, necessarily follow that examin&tion 


tests are too severe, merely because men and 
women generally, or even school boards, might 
not be able to do that which the test examina- 
tion imposes upon their children and others 
under their care. 

‘** Such masterly preparation for examinations 
is sometimes, though rarely, observed among 
scholars as the product of their own wisely- 
directed motive power and aspirations after 
knowledge. Sometimes this‘high-toned men- 
tal character exists where there is neither 
school nor teacher; how much more, then, 
should schools and teachers cultivate and 
cherish this rare and radiant type of scholar- 
ship as the beau ideal of educational art. To 
candidates of this type, test examinations are 
ever welcome as golden opportunities of prov- 
ing, alike to themselves and to others, not 
only what they know, but also, which is equal- 


_ly desirable to the truly wise in purpose, what 


they do not know. Hence, if they succeed in 
the test ordeal, it is certainly well ; and if they 
do not succeed, they gladly learn their deficien- 
cies that they may be able to supply the lack 
and be fully ready for the next oppportunity. 

“In test examinations there is necessarily 
some standard to be established and enforced. 
This will of course be arbitrary as to the mini- 
mum of recognized merit, and very properly 
depend somewhat upon the average abilities 
of the candidates. To secure the highest bene- 
fit of the examination as a stimulus, the stand- 
ard should be above the average ability of can- 
didates at large to sustain the tests, yet not so 
high as to exclude and discourage the more 
woithy, nor so low as to allow the great ma- 
jority to pass as a matter of course. 

“After specifying some of the incidental 
benefits of well-regulated test examinations, 
the paper concludes with the practical sugges- 
tion that no higher service could perhaps be 
rendered to the cause of education than by 
subjecting teachers themselves, viewed as life 
students and as the advanced grade of school 
memberships, to uniform, prescribed test exam- 
inations suited to their degrees of proficiency 
and duty in guiding those entrusted to their 
care as pupils. The opinion was expressed 
that such a system adopted and enforced by 
State authority, would do more to stimulate 
attendance upon and improvement by existing 
organizations and institutions for the profes- 
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sional training of teachers, than any other one 
measure that the State Teachers’ Association 
could propose and urge upon public attention 
and legislative sanction.” 


State Superintendent Gilmour, of the Com- 
mittee on Centennial, reported that they could 
do nothing without money, and in behalf the 
Committee offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Association earnestly request the 
next Legislature to make a liberal appropriation to be ex- 
pended for the purpose of making representation of the 


educational interests of the State of New York at the 
Centennial exhibition in Philadelphia next year. 


Prof. Peet, Superintendent of the New York 


Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, was then in- 
troduced, who gave some account of the work 
ofthe Institution of which his father before him 
had been Superintendent and the principal 
founder. He said the first lesson given was 
to take twelve objects, the names ot which con- 
tain all the letters of the alphabet, write the 
names of these on the board one at a time and 
designate the object so represented. After the 
names are learned in this way, write some verb, 
as touch, with the name of an object and per- 
form the.act indicated by ghe verb. In this 
way the pupil soon learns to think in words, 
Abstract thoughts are represented by signs; 
thus the language to them is one of pictures or 
pantomime. Prof. Peet brought one of his 
pupils upon the stage, a deaf mute about 
twelve years of age, named Patrick Brennan, 
who represented, in his peculiarly original way, 
various animals, the names of which Prof. Peet 
gave him in the deaf and dumb language, to 
the great delight of the audience. In conclu- 
sion, the boy gave the story of “ The House 
that Jack Built” in his pantomimic style. Prof. 
Peet, in answer to an enquiry, said that some 
could read the movements of the lip and also 
represent speech in the same way; but asa 
general method or system it could not be de- 
pended upon. Their method was a combined 
one. 


Prof. Smith read the following report on 
Compulsory Education : 


“The Committee appointed by this Associa- 
tion on the subject of Compulsory Education 
beg leave to say that from the little time they 
have had to compare and arrange their views 
on this subject it will be impossible for them 
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to present anything which will be at all satis- 
factory to themselves or to this Association. 

“The Committee are in sympathy with the 
principles of the law already on our statute 
book, but its details are faulty and require care- 
ful consideration and legal advice before any- 
thing satisfactory can be prepared. Your Com- 
mittee would therefore present the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed from 
this Association, who shall be empowered to secure need- 
ed legal advice and to prepare a suitable bill and cause it 
to be presented to our State Legislature at its next session 
for their consideration. 

O. C. HARRINGTON, 
EDWARD SMITH, 
E. E. Fisu, 

Comr. RENWICK, 

S. C. PIERCE.” 


The report was adopted, and the committee 
continued. 


Dr. Steele, of the Committee on the Unifi- 
cation of the School System of the State, re- 
ported that the committee had drafted a bill 
and the Legislature refused to passit. The 
report was received, and the committee dis- 
charged. 


The Inspectors of Election reported the fol- — 
lowing as the result of the canvass as officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year: 

Noah T. Clarke, Ph. D., of Canandaigua, 
President. 


Miss Elizabeth Richardson, of Fredonia; 
James M. Cassety, A. M., of Fredonia; Com- 
missioner Richard L. Selden, of Le Roy; John 
W..Mears, D. D., Ham. Coll., Clinton, Vice- 
Presidents. 


James Cruikshank, LL. D., of Brooklyn, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Principal O. B. Bruce, A. M., of Bingham- 
ton; Principal Chas. J. Chatfield, of Rye, Re- 
cording Secretaries. 

Daniel J. Pratt, Ph. D., of Albany, Treas- 
urer. 


The closing session, Thursday evening, was 
devoted to miscellaneous business of a gener- 
al character, and to the adoption of the cus- 
tomary resolutions, and brief informal ad- 
dresses. 

Delegates were appointed to the National 
Educational Association to meet at Minneapo- 
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lis, and to the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Wilkesbarre. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the educational interests of the State 
demand that a higher and more uniform standard of 
qualifications be required for licenses to teach in our 
public schools ; and we would heartily endorse, and we 
invite, such action on the part of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as to him may seem proper, whether 
by securing additional legislation or otherwise, for the 
attainment of this desired end. 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed for 
the purpose of examining into the scope and pacticabil- 
ity of the law establishing drawing as a study in the 
public schools throughout the State, passed by the legis- 
lature last winter; and to recommend such alterations 
and amendments as will serve the greatest benefits to the 
common schools of the State. 


Resolved, That we recommend that especial attention 
be paid to the study of United States History in all of 
our schools during the coming year, in which such in- 
struction and study will be particularly appropriate and 
successful ; this being the Centennial of the Republic. 


Resolved, That the Executive Board of this Associa- 
tion be requested to provide for two historical addresses 
to be delivered at the next meeting of ‘the Association ; 
one general in its character; the other to have particular 
reference to the educational development of the State 


during the century. 


The thanks of the Association were tendered 
to the citizens of Fredonia for their hospitality ; 
to Mr. Cushing, and Judge Barker for their 
addresses of welcome ; to Prof. Cassety, Chair- 
man of the Local Committee, and to Philo H. 
Stevens, D. R. Barker, T. S. Hubbard and E, 
A. Curtis, of the various Committees on Deco- 
ration, Reception, Music, etc.; to the citizens 
of Dunkirk for their cordial and generous in- 
vitation to partake of their hospitalities on 
Friday ; to the officers of the various railroads 
that have granted reduced fares; and to the 
retiring officers of the Association. 

Brief and pertinent remarks were made by 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, Sup’t of Public Instruc- 
tion ; Hon. J. George Hodgins, LL. D., Dept. 
Sup’t Education, of Ontario; Hon. —— Jill- 
son, Sup’t Public Instruction for South Caro- 
lina; President L. Morris, of the Normal 
School Board ; Dr. J. W. Armstrong, Princiral 
Normal School ; Hon. Orson Stiles of Fredo- 
nia; Prof. J. M. Cassety, of Fredonia Normal 
School; Prof. O. R. Burchard, late Editor of 
the New York State Zducational Fournal ; Dr. 
T. S. Lambert, of New York; Dr. William 
Wells, of Schenectady ; Prof. N. T. Clarke, the 


President elect; and ex-Presidents Dr. James 
Cruikshank, of Brooklyn ; Prof. J. W Barker, 
of Buffalo; Prof. S. D. Barr, of Cleveland 
High School, Ohio; Dr. J. D. Steele, of Elmi- 
ra; and Sup’t E. Danforth, of Elmira. 

President Sanford closed with a brief and 
stirring address. 

The Association then adjourned after sing- 
ing the Doxology. 

This meeting will be memorable for the able 
papers presented upon living issues, the vigor 
of the discussions, and the hearty good cheer 
and hospitality met with on every hand. 





MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS. 


The forenoons of Wednesday and Thursday 
were devoted to separate sessions of each of 
the four Sections of the Association. No full 
records of these are as yet accessible ; but it 
was generally telt that by far the most definite 
and valuable work of the Association was 
here presented and matured. We give such 
account as we have been able to procure : 


SECTION A, COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Principal George H. Stowits, of Buffalo, pre- 
sided in this Section. He introduced the 
exercises with brief and pertinent remarks, 
touching the proper scope of the papers to be 
brought before the Section. 

Henry H. Hutton, A. M., of Waverly, read a 
paper upon ‘ The Relation of Principals to 
Boards of Education.” It was brief and point- 
ed. There must be a thorough understanding 
among all the parties engaged in the work of 
the schools ; and only upon this condition can 
their efficiency be secured. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. J. W. 
Barker, who spoke -f the great necessity of 
the unification of the educational forces in the 
State. He was followed by J. S. Lusk and L. 
B. Corey. 

Miss Ida A. Giles, of Jamestown, read a 
paper on “‘ Language in Common and Graded 
Schools :”’ “Language is the sub-structure upon 
which is built the character of the child. In 
training children, we are building castle struct- 
ures. The child who has control of one hun- 
dred words can give you expression of his joys 
and sorrows, but it will be in avery homely 
style. Give him a vocabulary large enough, 
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and you have given him a lifelong inheritance. 
Teaching language to children is the teacher's 
greatest work. His first item of this labor is 
to educate the ear; when you have done this 
the preparation is made for what follows.” 
The paper was full of common sense and ra- 
tional philosophy. 

It was discussed by O. B. Bruce, of Bing- 
hamton ; Mr. Beebe, of Canandaigua; H. H. 
Hutton, of Waverly, and Samuel G. Love, of 
Jamestown. Mr. Love is Superintendent of 
Schools in Jamestown, and is well-known as a 
practical and earnest worker, and his remarks 
were of a very profitable kind. He gave the 
result of his work in schools over which he 
presided. C. M. Ryon, of Kingston, and Wm. 
Ross, of Seneca, continued the discussion. 
The latter gentleman was greatly in favor of 
books, and thought discarding them was sim- 
ply a humbug. John G. Allen, of Rochester, 
considered “ language ” in its broadest sense. 
John G. Williams, of Sandy Creek, criticised 
the paper ot Miss Giles as being too theoretical. 
Mr. William Robinson, of St. Petersburg, Pa., 
spoke of the different systems of different 
teachers. 

C. E. Bishop, Esq., of the Buffalo Express, 


read a paper entitled, “A Journalist’s View of 


It,” containing many pertinent hits at the crudi- 
ties and absurdities too often met with in meth 
ods of instruction. As an outside view it was 
of special interest and value ; for whilst it pro- 
voked earnest discussion and a remonstrance 
from some against what seemed sweeping 
charges, it yet served to call attention to evils 
which are apt to be overlooked by those who, 
by constant contact with them, come to accept 
them as unavoidable. The following will give 
some notion of the general scope of the ad- 
dress: 

“When you turn to the world and see what 
proportion of the men and women who furnish 
the motor power of society are self-made and 
self-educated, and how few of them are the 
product of schools and colleges, you may get 
another hint at the cause of popular sterility. 
Again, if you go among the untutored natural- 
ists, inventors and thinkers of the lumber- 
woods, the shops and the streets, and discover 
how much intellectual quickness and sound 
judgment has here grown up unhampered by 
cast-iron school routine, you may get another 
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eye-opener on this question. And when you 
question educated men who do succeed, or 
even when you honestly and searchingly ana- 
lyze your own experience and learn how much 
of their and your early training that was really 
educational was gotten outside of schools, I 
think you will be forced to doubt if our com- 
mon-school education is not proceeding on 
some wrong theories. 

“If we proceed to inspect the philosophy of 
the processes, we shall, I think, find logical 
cause for such effects as our previous enquiry 
has detected. 

“TI opine, then, that attempting to develop 
the infant reasoning powers by intellectual pro- 
cesses alone or principally, is an undertaking 
that generally defeats itself. It is certainly il- 
logical. It appeals to a force which does not 
exist, to create itself by the exercise of self- 
contained powers not yet created. To thus 
try to develop reasoning powers by enforced 
reasoning processes, is to overstrain and dwarf 
the intellect—as we see children rendered puny 
and weak in body by toil disproportioned to 
their strength. If we go further in this forcing 
process and cruelly deprive the child of the 
aids of its normal perceptive powers—the 
senses—we take away the natural means by 
which God designed its reason to be reached, 
awakened and developed. 

“ My friends, I assure you that children have 
senses—five of ’em. If I was sentenced to run 
a normal school, I would have at the beginning 
and end of each day that old exercise, “ How 
many senses have you?” And I don’t know 
but it would be well to hammer it on teachers 
as used to be done with children. Perhaps 
there is so little common sense because com- 
mon education ignores the senses. 

“Then, thirdly, when we force on the 
memory the burdens which there is no intellect- 
ual strength to bear, we injure ‘hat faculty by 
training it in unintelligent habits. We thus 
impair its usefulness as an adjunct of reason 
after the latter shall have grown. This is to 
train memory to bring to the storehouse chaff 
as readily as grain ; makes it a purveyor that 
brings stones when the hungry mind calls for 
bread. The memory learns magpie tricks, and 
gathers up rubbish as well as valuables, bits of 
glass and stones, to hide in its cranny in the 


cranium. Is it any wonder that memory plays 
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so many of us tricks after being so educated in 
what are, to the young comprehension, fool’s 
errands ? 

“This mechanical training of memory. by 
early requiring it to fulfill these tasks of tender 
to the intellect which the senses should per- 
torm—making it to do the work of reason and 
perception both—is one of the worst effects of 
shutting a child up in his books to memorize 
formule and phrases which have never been 
interpreted to his comprehension. This con- 
stitutes “ teaching school.” Education is the 
opposite of this process. The true course is 
to educate both intellect and memory through 
the senses, by induction. Let me review the 
three false steps: 

1. Teaching studies which appeal to the 
purely intellectual faculties before these facul- 
ties are developed. 

“2. Excluding from the operation the use of 
the senses, which are the natural and only 
primary aids to the development of reason. 

“3. Imposing on memory the burdens 
which the intellect cannot bear because it is in 
swaddling clothes, and which the perceptions 
are not a//owed to carry—thus vitiating memory. 

Are all these evils found in our educational 
courses? They are—both in the things aenert 
and the mode of teaching.” 

The session of Thursday opened with a 
paper by Principal J. G. Allen, of Rochester, 

n “ Promotion in Graded Schools.” He gave 
a detailed account of the workings of the sys- 
tem under the “cast-iron rule,” and showing the 
evils that ensue from attempts at absolute uni- 
formity of instruction and progress with all 
pupils. He recommended that superintend- 
ents be made responsible for the ability of 
teachers kept in employ [in that case they 
should have a voice in the appointment, and 
power of removal.—Ep.], and that examina- 
tions and regrading be more than once a year. 

Principal Merwin, of Brooklyn, said that he 
had seen none of the serious evils complained 
of, under a judicious administration of the 
graded system. Too much liberty may be 
given to idiosyncracies of the individual. Civ- 
ilization tends to uniformity. Mr. Hutton, of 
Waverly, advocated the same view. 

Dr. Armstrong believed that some pupils 
might take a portion of the studies, and after- 
ward complete and take up one or more of the 


succeeding grades, promotions not being made 
absolute, nor of the entire class. Superintend- 
ent Farnham said that progress should be 
measured not by books but by growth in men- 
tal power. 

Mr. J. G. Williams, of Sandy Creek, read a 
paper on the “ Ability and Responsibility of 
Teachers.” He believed that an antecedent 
qualification was sound physical health, men- 
tal vigor and correct moral principles and life. 

An interesting object lesson was given 
with a class of children by Miss Carrie M. 
Dawson, of the Fredonia Normal School. 

H. H. Hutton, of Waverly, was elected 
President of the Section, and Frank S. Fos- 
dick, of Buffalo, Secretary. 


SECTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 


Prof. John W. Mears, D. D., of Hamilton 
College, presided. 

The paper on History as an Educator, by 
Principal M. O. Gates, A. M., of Albany, was 
read by its title (Mr. Gates being absent), and 
its subject was made matter for discussion. 

Mr. Barr, of Cleveland, said that the text- 
books in use were ill-adapted to the use of 
pupils. 

Mr. Duschack said “there were too many 
books already published. We should teach 
history as we would tell a fairy story. Our 
bocks are too tedious. The teacher must in- 
form himself concerning what he is to teach, 
then let him come before his class and he will 
teach effectively. We can teach by the ear as 
well as by the eye. If we show the pupil what 
is in history, he will thereby be incited to 
learn.” 

Mr. Griffin protested against weakening the 
faith of the young in history. We ought to 
teach that history is true, and thus urge to fur- 
ther investigation. We should study causes 
and the philosophy of history. Pupils are 
naturally loth to ask why, but the teacher 
should cultivate this characteristic in the pu- 
pils, and then the study of history would be a 
pleasure. é; 

Chancellor Haven, Prof. Duschak and Miss 
Branch were appointed a committee on resolu- 
tions embodying the spirit of the discussion. 

Prof. C. A. Babcock’, of Fredonia, read a pa- 
per on “The Prize System in School and Col- 
lege,” severely censuring it as opposed to the 
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true idea of a full and broad intellectual train- 
ing. The best work of this world is not prize 
work. The effect, even if of value, is confined 
to a few, and they are those who have natural 
genius or aptitude in that for which the prize 
is offered. They do not arouse the indolent. 
They appeal to a wrong motive. : 

The discussion upon this paper was very an- 
imated, and the general opinion was with the 
author of the essay. The discussion was par- 
ticipated in by Dr. Lambert, Chancellor Haven, 
Mr. Chapin, of Havana; Mr. Thurbur, of Sy- 
racuse; Mr. Fuller, of Batavia; Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Cheney, Dr. Steele, Dr. Mears 
and Mr. Babcock. 

Prof. Cheney, Prof. Thurbur and Prof. Bab- 
cock were appointed a committee to report a 
resolution on prizes. 

A resolution was subsequently reported and 
adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That the methods of stimulating pupils by 
means of prizes is less desirable than the use of moral in- 
centives, 

At the Thursday morning session, Prof. Sam- 
uel H. Albro, of Jamestown, presented a paper 
on the Religious Element in Education. 

This led to a long and animated discussion, 
in which the prevailing opinion was in favor 
of indirect moral and religious instruction, but 
more from the character and spirit of the teach- 
er than by homilies and rituals, but that the 
use of ghe Bible in schools should be re- 
tained. 

The subiect was referred to a committee 
consisting of Dr. N. T. Clark, Prof. Lewis, and 
Miss Kempshall of Le Roy. 

A paper on Oral and Written Examinations, 
written by Mr. A. J. Benedict, of Rome, was 
read by Mr. Harrington. 

The writer said that examinations were for 
schools, and not the schools for the examina- 
tions. They are of value to determine the ex- 
cellence of education. It is an evidence to the 
teacher of the faithfulness of his work. 

Written examinations test the thoroughness, 
and those who are not fluent are credited with 
. their true position of merit. Oral examina- 
tions test the availability, written the thorough- 
ness. 

Dr. Mears read a paper on Athletic Sports 
in colleges and academies. He discussed the 
question whether this should be a subject of 
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education. Bodily training is required to 
secure bodily health. Prizes will stimulate to 
the exercise. The equipoise between bodily 
and mental effort should be maintained. In- 
asmuch as mind is more than body,so this 
should be foremost and the other subsequent. 
The prize regatta develops good muscular 
action and is better than horse races, as devel- 
oping a higher sentiment. Yet does it retard 
mental development? Hamilton college stu- 
dents went ten miles every day for water privi- 
leges. It is an experiment, and he was willing 
it should be tried. 

Dr. Clark said, those who participate in the 
regatta will, many of them, die of heart disease. 

The Committee on History reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

WHEREAS, It is the aim and object of our academic and 
high schools to develop all the faculties of the mind to 


their highest efficacy and adaptibility for the. duties of 
life : 

Resolved, That the study of history by epochs or for 
the illustration of periods is recommended. 4 

Resolved, That the study of history is recognized as 
necessary for development of mind. 

Resolved, That the mere committal and recital of 
names and dates does not answer the purpose of the 
study of history. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the teacher to present 
the facts of history in their logical and casual connec- 
tions and relation, to trace as far as possible their influ- 
ence on the conditions cf the people. 

Resolved, That the teachers should read extensively, 
and be as little as possible, in the class-room, dependent 
on the text-books. 


The Section then adjourned. 


PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHERS, 


SECTION C, TRAINING OF 


Professor Jerome Allen, of Geneseo Nor- 
mal School, presided. 

The opening exercise was a general discus- 
sion as to the nature of normal school work. 
The difference between normal and academic 
instruction is not sufficiently defined ; and the 
low scholastic attainments of normal school 
pupils compel the school to do preparatory 
work not strictly belonging to it. Dr Arm- 
strong, Prof. Johonnot, of Missouri; Prof. 
Roundy, of Moravia ; Dr. Clarke, and others 
participated in the discussion. 

Prof. F. B. Palmer, A. M., of Brockport 
Normal School, followed with a paper upon 
“The Physical and Metaphysical in Educa- 
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tion.” This was an able and well-considered 
paper, but too long to give entire (even if we 
had copy), and too much involved to admit of 
any brief and intelligent digest. 

Dr. N. T. Clarke followed in a talk upon 
“Normal Classes in Academies and Normal 
Schools.” He is in harmony with a// educa- 
tional movements, and not hostile to normal 
schools. There should be unity of effort in 
the work of preparing teachers. Teachers 
must receive professional instruction. It may 
be that they “are dorn, not made ;” yet they are 
born 40 be made. There should be more careful 
supervision and severer examinations. If the 
academic work could be separated from the 
normal (professional), it would be better. Many 
of our teachers are remarkably ignorant of the 
things which they ought toknow. He would 
have a change in the normal work. Prof. 
Roundy, Prof. Smith, of Pike Academy, and 
Dr. Armstrong followed in brief remarks. 

Prof. James Johonnot, of the Warrensburgh 
(Missouri) Normal School, read a paper en- 
titled, “How to Live.” The right ruling of 
conduct under all times and circumstances, 
how to live completely, is the great thing 
which education should teach. Language, 
mathematics, natural science, have at different 
times been considered the more excellent way. 

Knowledge is the aliment upon which the 
mind subsists. Let us consider candidly the 
claims of the different branches. He would 
not adhere to a strictly scientific classification, 
but would make two classes. 


1st. Those treating of facts, the laws of 
nature and of mind, real knowledge. 


2d. Those which aid in-attaining knowledge, 
the tools with which we work. 


Language is a vehicle, and not real knowl- 
edge, unless studied in reference to its deriva- 
tion and use. We learn, first, qualities, then 
the quantities needed for use. From number 
we gain definite ideas of extension. Pupils 
become expert in the use of tools by using 
them. Divide real knowledge into two branch- 
es—science, treating of those matters which 
are below man, and philosophy, treating of 
matters above him. Let us understand science, 
as here used, to mean a right interpretation of 
nature and a knowledge of its laws. It has 
been said that a great incentive to scientific re- 


search is fruit, a desire to serve mankind. Use 
is branded by the older school of philosophers 
as a “ bread and butter” question. Prof. Tyn- 
dall expressed a kindred idea while in this 
country, and does not appear to seek knowl- 
edge except for its own sake. The most far- 
seeing men claim that use is legitimate. It is 
not restricted to the material, but includes the 
spiritual. 

Philanthrophy, the intellect, the emotions 
are stimulated by every discovery of science 
which improves the condition of man. 

The student of science had, in the past, faith 
in discoveries which should promote the wel- 
fare of man. He may have the same now, for 
a true scientific spirit promotes human welfare. 
The necessities of mind demand real know- 
ledge for growth. Mathematics and language 
are the knife, fork and balances, but not meat 
by any means. An able plea for the study 
of natural science met with the favor of his 
listeners, and seemed to carry them to his con- 
cluding idea that real knowledge is needed 
both for instruction and practical use. The 
humanities will follow in order, asa natural 
outgrowth. 

Dr. Clark, speaking upon the subject of the 
paper, said that Sir Humphrey Davy, who 
made more discoveries than any cther man, re- 
marked toward the close of life that he took 
little pride in any of them except the Davy 
lamp and Michael Faraday. The first saved 
life, the second served humanity. Knowledge 
should be gained and used for this purpose. 
Facts are necessary for work in life. Nature 
gives us facts. These lie on the foundation of 
all human knowledge. He said that he needed 
acertain amount of knowledge to enable him 
to get through each day; how to care for himself 
and those dependent upon him ; how to help 
one who should faint or fall into the water. He 
would have something to do good with rather 
than cube root or alligation. 

Prof. Johonnot offered the following : 

Resolved, That in the future werk before this Section 
ought largely to consist of practical exercises in the dif- 
ferent branches, including the method of instruction, the 


philosophy upon which it is founded, and the place the 
subject should occupy in a school course. 


Carried. 


The following were unanimously chosen as 
the officers of the Section for next year: Chair- 
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man, Prof. Palmer, Brockport ; Secretary, Miss 
Parsels, New York. 


The Section then adjourned. 
SECTION OF SUPERVISION, 


This Section met under the charge of Comr. 
R. L. Selden, of Genesee county. 

After some preliminary business, Comr. L. 
M. Robertson, of Chautauqua, read a paper 
upon the subject, ‘Whom Shall we License ?” 

This was an able presentation, in its most 
practicable phases, of the essential qualifica- 
tions of ‘ moral character, learning and ability” 
—the first an essential, the second to be ade- 
quate, and the teacher to give evidence of stu 
dious habits and a constant effort to extend 
his own knowledge, both in its scope and the 
clearness of his ideas, whilst “aptness to 
teach” and skill in management should be es- 
sentials to his continued service. 

An animated discussion followed. 

The attendance at the second session was 
small, and chiefly of school officers. 

Com’r E. M. Lincoln, of Glen Cove, L. L., 
read the report af the Committee on School 
Laws. It presented a series of some thirteen 
proposed amendments or modifications of the 
general school law, most of which were laid 
upon the table, and several, upon being put to 
vote, were lost. 

The Section favored the giving of power to 
trustees to enforce the Truancy Act; that the 
State Superintendent enforce “a uniform sys- 
tem of studies in rural districts ;’ that com- 
missioners have power to order the building 
of outhouses, where needed. 

By regular vote of the Section (formerly a 
separate organization) it was decided that 
“We, the Commissioners and Superintendents 
here assembled, hereby form ourselves into a 
society, auxiliary to the New York State 
Teachers’ Association ” 

Commissioner Mc Math, of Monroe County, 
was elected President ; Comniissioner Selden, 
of Genesee, and Superintendent Edward Smith, 

of Syracuse, Vice-Presidents; Superintendent 
E. Danforth. of Elmira, Secretary ; Commis- 
sioner Robertson, of Chautauqua, Treasurer. 

In the report of Commissioner Geo. Abbott, 
of Hamburg, on “ School Districts and District 
Officers,” the care usually taken in school 
buildings in the larger towns was warmly 
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commended. The school buildings in the 
rural districts were found, as a general rule, to 
be erected with little regard to the purposes of 
a school building, and to be ill taken care of. 
It was found that the instruction imparted in 
the rural district schools was unsatisfactory, 
owing to the poor qualifications of the teach- 
ers. It was recommended that more time be 
devoted to the pronunciation of words. Gram- 
mar could not be taught in its philosophical 
character, but great attention should be paid 
to its practical part. Geography and history 
are poorly taught. More time should be given 
to them, and they should always be taught to- 
gether. The report was unanimously adopted. 

The following is an abstract of Superintend- 
ent Wm. Harkins’ (of Dunkirk) paper on 
“What to Teach”: 

“What to teach and how to teach are the two 
great educational questions of the age. The 
former comprehends the means, the ‘latter the 
ways of instruction. What to teach, though 
commonly ‘neglected, is as important as how 
toteach. Of the three classes of subjects, the 
useful, the sentimental and the moral, the first 
must be given the precedence. Our present 
instruction is not practical enough. First in 
importance, self-preservation and its means 
should be taught. This is commonly neglected. 

“The school should furnish means of exer- 
cise and healthful amusement. More science 
should be taught in our schools. Object les- 
sons are now an indispensable feature of a 
course of study. The culture of the sentiment, 
though subordinate, should not be neglected. 
The modern languages, especially German, 
ought to form a part of the curriculum. 

“The ancient languages are inferior to the 
modern. Literature, particularly English lit- 
erature, is lamentably neglected even in our 
colleges. School libraries are neglected, and 
the public money appropriated to them di- 
verted to other channels. 

“ Lastly, the moral should not be overlooked. 
The inculcation should be not at any special 
season, but day by day, and should comprise 
one’s responsibility to one’s self, one’s neigh- 
bor and one’s God. The school, more than 
the church, is the moral agent of the present 
age.” 

Under miscellaneous business, Dr. Parker, 
of Erie county, reported the decision of the 
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State Superintendent, that teachers and trus- 
tees have no right to regulate the conduct of 
pupils outside of school hours and off from 
school grounds. He regretted this decision, 
but did not see what was to be done. 





THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Board 
was held at their Rooms on Tuesday, August 
3d, at4 P. M. 

Mr E. J. Whitlock, President, in the chair. 


On a call of the roll at the usual hour, it was 
found that there was not a quorum present, and 
on motion of Mr. E. Rowe, a recess of ten 
minutes was voted, after which, the following- 
named members answered to their names: 


Messrs. Ammerman, Garret Bergen, 


DeHart Bergen; Burr, 
Burger, Campbell, 
Clyne, Cocheu, 
Cunningham, Faron, 
Flaherty, Forman, 
Furey, Gates, 
Marcellus, Murphy, 
McGrath, O’Brien, 
Prosser, Rowe, 
Rosman, Rhodes, 
Schapps, Schwarzwaelder, 
Sprague, Thomas, 
Williams, Whitlock. 


After the reading of the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting and the formal approval of 
the same, a variety of usual routine business 
was transacted. : 

Debate occurring on a bill for repairs to the 
E. D. Library building, presented by Mr. 
Burr, the same was referred to the School- 
House Committee for report. 

The following resolutions were then present- 
ed in order and disposed of as noted : 


By Mr. Prosser: 

That the Warming and Ventilating Commit- 
tee be authorized to have necessary work done 
at School (colored) No. 2, and to’ advertise for 
proposals and award the contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder, in the interest of the Board. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Sprague: 

That the School-House Committee be auth- 
orized to place a wash-basin in the grammar 
department of Colored No. 1; also, to build a 
brick water-closet, with gate, and to connect 
the same with sewer. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Prosser : 

That the School-House Committee be auth- 
orized and directed to advertise for bids for 
connecting No. 28 with sewer, for building two 
sink-closets in the yards, putting a water-closet 
and wash-basin on two floors, and sink and 
tap in the janitor’s kitchen ; also, for emptying 
and filling up the present privy-vaults, when 
the money shall have been appropriated 
therefor. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Sprague: 

That it be referred to the School-House 
Committee to place gates in the water-closets 
at No. 14. 

Referred to School-House Committee for 
report. 4 


By Mr. Faron: 

That the School-House Committee be em- 
powered to paint all the wood, tin, and iron- 
work on the exterior of School 13, at an ex- 
pense not to exceed $500, the same to be taken 
from any unexpended balances to the credit of 
said school. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. D. Bergen: 

That it be referred to the School-House 
Committee to have the water connections made 
with the main pipe on Forty-sixth street, cost 
not to exceed $50. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. D. Bergen : 

That the Committee of No. 2 and Teachers’ 
Committee be empowered to appoint two ad- 
ditional teachers in primary department of 
No. 2. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Forman: 

That the proper committee be authorized to 
have the flagging in front of School No.1 re- 
laid and replaced, where broken, expense not 
to exceed $100. 

Adopted. 
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Mr. Rhodes moved that the resolution pre- 
sented by Dr. Shepard at the last meeting, 
and adopted—viz.: that the by-laws of this 
Board be so changed that a Committee on 
Drawing be formed, to consist of five members, 
to constitute a separate Standing Committee, 
be re-adopted, as required’ by the rules and 
regulations of this Board. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Burr: 


That an additional sum of $35 be appropri- 
ated to introduce water into the janitor’s 
apartments in the Eastern District Library 
Building. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
That warrants be drawn and paid to Thos. 
* W. Field and Jno. W, Bulkley, for $300 each, 
for traveling expenses for the two years end- 
ing March Ist, 1875. 

Adopted. 


Mr. Rhodes moved that the resolution offer- 
ed by Mr. Cole at the meeting July 6th, and 
adopted—viz.: That the By-laws of this Board 
be so amended as to constitute a new Standing 
Committee, to be known as the Committee on 
Studies ; such Committee shall comprise five 
members, to whom shall be referred, for exam- 
ination and report, all questions relating to 
studies, and the grade and course of study, and 
to have charge of all the examinations of aca- 
demic pupils, to be taken up and re-adopted. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


That at the annual elections of the Board 
of Education, there shall be elected by the 
Board, an officer, to be known as Superintend- 
ent of Buildings and Repairs, whose duty it 
shall be, under the direction of the Board and 
School-House Committee, to prepare plans of 
buildings and repairs, and to oversee the labor 
and completion of the same ; to make a personal 
examination yearly of all the buildings under 
control of the Board, and on of before the regu- 
lar meeting in May to make a written report to 
the Board of the condition of said buildings, 


specifying what repairs and alterations, if any, | 


are needed, and giving such information in 
conaection therewith as may be useful; the 
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salary of said officer to be determined by the 
Board. 
Adopted. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


That at the annual elections of the Board of 
Education there shall be elected by the Board 
an officer to be known as Superintendent of 
Heating and Ventilation, whose duty it shall 
be, under the direction of the Board and the 
Committee on Heating and Ventilation, to 
prepare plans of heating apparatus, and to 
oversee and complete repairs of the same ; to 
make yearly a personal examination of, all the 
heating apparatus under the control of the 
Board, and on or before the regular meeting in 
May to render a written report of their con- 
dition, specifying what repairs or altera- 
tions may be needed, and giving all other in- 
formation in connection therewith that may be 
of interest to the Board. The salary of said 
officer shall be determined by the Board. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Thomas : 


That the School- House Committee and Com- 
mittee of No. 15 be empowered to lease from 
the Trustees of St. Matthews Lutheran Church, 
on Atlantic Avenue, the lower part of said 
building to be used as a primary school, at a 
rent not to exceed $800 per annum. 

Adopted. 


Mr. Garret Bergen moved an amendment 
on the change proposed by Mr. Culyer, in the 
order.of business of the Board—viz. : “ that 


‘the fourth order shall be ‘ Reports of Stand- 


ing Committees,’” and “that the subject be 
referred to the Special Committee having the 
-* . . 
question of the revision of the Rules and 
Regulations in charge, for report.” 
Agreed to. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


That the teachers of drawing be directed to 
teach only architectural and mechanical draw- 
ing in the male departments of our schools. 

Mr. Garret Bergen moved that the subject 
be referred to the Drawing Committee, when 
formed. 

Agreed to. 


Mr. Garret Bergen called attention to the re- 
port from the Superintendent, in relation to the 
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result of the examination of the academic 
classes, and mcved that the Secretary read the 
same. 

Mr. Faron moved, as an amendment, that 
the report be accepted. 

Mr. Flaherty moved to amend by adding, 
“and laid over till the next meeting of the 
Board for consideration.” 

Accepted. 

Mr. Faron’s amendment, as amended and 
accepted, was agreed to. 

By Mr. Thomas: 

That it be referred to the School-House Com- 
mittee, with power, to fit up the first story of 
the Lutheran Church on Atlantic avenue for a 
primary school, with furniture in the posses- 
sion of this Board. 

Adopted. 


Adjourned. 


The Finance Committee presented the fol- 
lowing report in relation to bills referred to 
them July 6, which were passed for payment : 


Schedule 1—Bills passed for work done under the 
authority of Local Committee.............. $ 479 66 
aes 2—Bills for pianos and repairs to pi- 





RES bs chidvronpmeenres endo ee ces pbelea- 241 00 
Schedule 3—Bills for hose, fuel and supplies un- . 

der direction of Committee on — 1€S..... 2,094 57 
Schedule 4—Bills for rent, Primary No. 2.... .. 83 33 
Schedule 5—Bills for work done under divection 

of the School-House Committee. .......... 2,292 39 
Schedule 6—Bills for search on lots at No. 15.. 146 40 
Schedule 7—Bills for printing and advertising 

under direction of Committee on Printing... 140 75 
Schedule 8--Bills for work done under direction 

of the Committee on Posgyrran, 3: and Ventila- 

SU ho dl IG. TESS. dita Wad. 1,727 59 
Schedule 9—Bills for gas .......... s+s+-++-+-- 168 63 
Schedule 1o—Bills for books, stationery, etc., un- 

der direction of Committee on Libraries..... 1,628 82 

Tee... Nida od Mis UIA $9,003 24 
On motion of Mr. Murphy, the report was 
accepted. 


Mr. Murphy called the attention of the Board 
to the fact that the fund for the supply of free 
books, etc., had been exhausted, and suggest- 
ed the propriety of referring the matter to a 
committee for proper consideration. 

No action, however, was taken by the Board. 

Bids were received as follows for painting 
the outside work of School No. 29: Josiah 
Smith, $693 ; Michael Burns, $490; George B. 
Elmore, $430; which was referred to the 
School-House Committee, with instructions to 


report ; also for work to be done on Primary ; 


School No. 6: For carpenter work, Thomas 
Brown & Co., $518 ; Harned & Williams, $518 ; 


W. A. Knowles, $453 ; Isaac Embury, $979; 
in No. 6and No. 21: H. Walsh, $585; G. W. 
Gedney, $495; W. Spence, $485. Mason 
work, John Van Nostrand, $837; John Bu- 
chanan, $596; James Ashfield, $1,009 ; Hiram 
Vail, 1,100, 

In reply to an enquiry by Mr. Bergen as to 
the noticeable difference in the amount of the 
bids, the President explained that; in some 
instances, the single bids included both mason 
and carpenter work. 

Mr. Garret Bergen moved to refer the bids 
to the School-House Committee. 

Carried. 

The following bids for work on School 21 
were also opened : For mason work, H. Vail, 
$1,500; J. Ashfield, $1,284; B. McQuade & 
Son, $1,175; J. Buchanan, 1,133; carpenter 


work, $384; Harned & Williams, $550; H._ 


Walsh, 342; E. L. Johnson, $350. The same 
reference was taken 

The Supply Committee reported a number 
of bids to supply the schools with coal for the 
ensuing year by contract. 

On motion, the Supply Committee were di- 
rected to examine the proposals and report 
heir conclusions and recommendations to the 
Board at its next meeting. 

The Supply Committee also presented four 

proposals for furnishing oak and pine wood 
for the year. 
_ Mr. Faron moved that “the contracts for wood 
be awarded by the Supply Committee in strict 
accordance with the specifications of the ad- 
vertisement, and that the teachers be notified 
to be present when the wood is to be delivered 
and measure it; and that the wood be sawed 
and split in the school yards.” The teachers 
are in the employ of the Board, and if they are 
not on hand when required, that is their own 
fault, not ours. 

The President informed the Board that the 
committees for the ensuing year would be an- 
nounced ina few days. 

Mr. Garret Bergen, at this point, called at- 
tention tothe Report of the Superintendent 
(Mr. Field) on the Examination of the Aca- 
demic Classes, and moved that it be read by 
the Secretary, which motion was opposed by 
several members in an undignified manner. 

Mr. Bergen urged that the subject of the 
report was one of great interest, and as involv- 
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SCHOOL BOARD ‘AND SUCIETY TRANSACTIONS. 


ing the best interests of the schools, and sug- 
gested that it was too often the custom of the 
Board to occupy its time in the transaction of 
business of subordinate interest, and to sacri- 
fice those of greater moment; and closed by 
urging consideration of the following sugges- 
tions in the report submitted by Mr. Field : 

‘I respectfully recommend the passage of a 
resolution by your Board, amending the rule 
which requires semi-monthly examinations for 
teachers’ licenses. 

“The limitation of these sessions to one in 
each month, will permit more frequent and 
thorough examinations of the schools, by your 
Superintendent, than have been possible during 
the past year, 

“IT also beg leave to recommend the passage 
of a resolution, requiring the applicants who 
failed to graduate in the recent examination, 
or who obtained certificates of license to teach, 
of grade C, to await the next semi-annual peri- 
od before applying for re-examination.” 

The Board being disinclined to consider the 
report at this time, it was, on motion of Mr. 
Faron, laid over. 


The following detailed statement of Exam- 


ination of the Academic Classes accompanies 


the report of Mr Field alluded to : 
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The Report of the Heating and Ventilating 
Committee was presented and read, and the 
accompanying bills referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

There being no further business, the Board 
adjourned. 





NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this Association be- 
gan on the afternoon of the 24th, in the hall of 
the Normal School at Trenton, N. J. Aftera 
speech, welcoming the Association to Trenton, 
by Gen. Rusling, and a response by Mr. Bar- 
ringer, of Newark, the formal address was de- 
livered to the Association by the Rev. Mr. 
Brace, its President. The subject was the 
Relation of the State to Education. Mr. Brace 
was followed by Professor Lippincott, of 
Dickinson College, Pa, who discussed the 
subject of mathematics, and other disciplinary 
studies, as a part of the course of liberal and 
scientific culture. 

In the evening, Professor J. M. Dickinson, 
of the Massachusetts Normal School, deliver- 
ed an address on Methods and Teaching. 

On Wednesday, the 25th, it was expected 
that Gen. Eaton, of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, would address the Convention, 
and that the balance of the day would be taken 
up by discussions on the Centennial and an 
address by J. B. Winkershaw, State Superin- . 
tendent of Pennsylvania; later, papers were 
to be read by Professor Marsh, of Lafayette 
College, Pennsylvania; a lecture to be deliv- 
ered by Dr. Hunt, of Metuchen, on Physiolo- 
gy and Sanitary Laws; a lecture on Elocution, 
by Miss Julia M. Thomas. 

The proceedings were interspersed with re- 
ports of committees, discussions, etc., the de- 
tails of which we hope to give to our readers 
in the next number of the JOURNAL. 

The attendance was good, the large number 
of city and county superintendents present 
being noticeable. 





THE SuFFOLK County (L. I.) TEAcHErs’ In- 
STITUTE meets at Riverhead—commencing on 
the 30th inst., and continues its session for two 
weeks. Considerable interest is manifested 
by the teachers, and it is expected that the In_ 
stitute will prove altogether satisfactory. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN- 
AMERICAN TEACHERS will hold its sixth con- 
7 
vention in Toledo, Ohio, on the 28th, 29th and 


goth insts. 





THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
met at Newport, R. L., in the month of July, 
and devoted its sessions to the discussion of 
the science of language generally. An address 
of welcome, by the Hon. Samuel Powell, of 
Newport, in which he alluded to the Indian 
traditions of the country, our familiarity with 
which is being rapidly obliterated. To this 
address Dr. J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, made 
an appropriate reply on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. 

A paper was read, on Mutations of a Conso- 
nant, by Professor Haleman, who revealed the 
ludicrous features of a usually dry subject in 
a manner both instructive and entertaining to 
his audience. : 

On the subject, How Many Words Does a 
Writer Use, Professor Edward S. Holden, of 
the U. S. Naval Observatory, contributed a 
paper, in which many interesting statements 


and references were made pertaining to words 


ordinarily used by the best writers. 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary consisted of about 


24,000 words. 
Milton, in his poems, found use for about 


17,000 ; in his prose, probably a large number 


were used. 
In the English Bible there are only about 


7,000, exclusive of proper names. 
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A wide difference exists among writers as to 
the proper basis for these estimates. The 
Hon. Geo. P. Marsh recently explained that he 
uses the word “ word” in a sense which philol- 
ogists agree—. ¢., taking only the simple stem 
and not the inflected forms—thus, while Prof. 
Holaen counted lover, loveless and lovely as 
three words, Mr. Marsh would only count 
them as one. 

A number of interesting papers and discus- 
sions followed, during the remaining sessions 
of the Convention. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE met in the early 
part of this month at Detroit. Its sessions 
continued for one week, during which many 
papers were read, mostly on scientific matters, 
followed by discussions, which were participa- 
ted in by a limited number of the members of 
the Association. The attendance of members 
was small, and, owing to the abstruse and 
extremely technical character of the papers 
and the discussions following, but little public 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
The Association numbers amongst its members 
many of the best educated of our scientific 
men, and the results of their deliberations can- 
not but aid the advancement of general scien- 
tific knowledge. 





THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY was 
ably represented at the Geographical Conven- 
tion at Paris, last month. 





Boox Notices. 


Guyot’s New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
strong & Co. 


By Arnold Guyot. New York: Scribner, Arm- 


Whatever may be the reasons for governing the selection of any particular one of the several 
good geographies published, it must be conceded that the works of Arnold Guyot are certainly 
entitled to rank among the highest. As a distinguished scholar among those who have made the 
study of the physical world a specialty, Professor Guyot has taken a leading position. He has 
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made his home in America under the most favorable circumstances, where, as a student of Hum- 
boldt and friend of Agassiz, he has met with a warm welcome. He has become familiar 
with the country and with what might be called its local interests. Through his aid, 
therefore, Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. present, in their Intermediate Geography, a revised 
work, which carries us up to the early summer of this year, and includes all the statistics which 
pertain to the trade and commerce of the country, together with the substantial facts of the cur- 
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rent census. Aside from the excellent mechanical execution of the work—no unimportant item 
in the consideration of the merits of a school-book—the publishers claim additional merits, 
which are very properly set forth in its preface. We believe that an intermediate geography is 


more extensively used than the other two-grade books together; therefore, when the publishers 
claim that they have endeavored to supply a book which should be sufficiently complete and 
full to furnish, in a single course, all the geographical knowledge which the great body of pupils 
in common schools need, we commend them for doing a very sensible and practical thing. In 
many respects, geographies do not differ much in their general make-up, but we lay great 
stress upon the thoroughness and deliberation with which works of this kind are prepared, and 
we know that the author and publishers in this instance have spared no pains to secure a sub- 
stantial and consistent work. 


SHELDON’s FirrH READER. By E. A. Sheldon, Oswego State Normal and Training School. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


This constitutes the last and the most advanced book of the Sheldon series of readers, 
now very generally used in our large cities, and is in all respects a very satisfactory work, neat- 
ly and clearly printed in good type. The selections, both prose and poetry, are varied, and have 


evidently been made with care and discrimination, and but little space is wasted on useless 
advice or engravings ; the few there are, however, of the latter, are well drawn and engraved. 
The author says that every pupil of proper age should have access to a good dictionary—and so 
we think, too—to enable a child to find out for himself, which is the better way, the meaning and 
uses of the words as he requires them ; consequently the author very sensibly avoids the mistake 
of combining an incomplete dictionary with his reader. We are quite sure that this will come 
to be a favorite book in our schools. 


FELTER’S NEW INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. By S. A. Felter, A. M.,and S. A. Farrand, A.M. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


Professor Felter is the author of a series of arithmetics which are well known throughout 
the country. This book is designed, as its name implies, to meet the wants of the intermediate 
grade of children, many of whom leave school at an early age. For these pupils the work covers 


a sufficient range, and even then it depends a good deal on the capacity and industry of the 
teacher to enable them to get through it, as the book is very compact and full. Resource is 
had to oral and written problems, and the child’s progress is aided by what is called the drill-card 
exercise, as is also, the author claims, the teacher. The author seeks to impress on the scholar’s 
mind, the working of the various rules by copious examples, and embraces rules from nota- 
tion to compound denominate numbers, clearly expressed, and often illustrated by cuts, typical 
of the subject treated. A commendable feature of the book is its purpose to impress by iteration 
the various primary rules of arithmetic. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. A. Schuyler, LL. D. Cincinnati and New York: Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co. 


Professor Schuyler, of the Baldwin University, is well known as an accomplished author 
of several successful works on mathematics. The present volume is made up of that part of his 


earlier work on that subject, which comprises in the introduction the treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. This is a proper separation of the subjects, in themselves, sufficiently 
distinct to justify it, and will tend to make it more available for school purposes. We would 
incidentally call attention to the failure on the part of the publisher or author to correct the 
tables at the head of page 189 —or 1 of the Logarithms—so as to conform properly to the new 
order of things. The author's mode of treatment of the several subjects is clear and concise ; 
his definitions and examples simple and intelligible. Beyond this, no special claims are or can 
be made, we suppose, for a work of this kind; but these are sufficient to commend it to the at- 
tention of those needing a text-book on,this important branch of mathematical science. 


First Lessons IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Thomas W. Harvey, A.M. Cincinnati and New 
York: Wilson Hinkle & Co. 


This book, inits present form, is an extension of the ‘Oral Lessons” of the author’s El- 
ementary Grammar, and is designed to furnish instruction in the use of language to small child- 


ren. We look upon efforts in this direction as difficult at best, and have fear of too much 
formalism for the young, although Professor Harvey understands the matter if anybody does. In 
the hands of careful and studious teachers we believe this little book can be made very service- 
able. It is neatly printed. in convenient form, and supplied by the publishers for 30 cents a copy. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. By Jas. G. Clark. Cincinnati and New York : 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

For the purposes for which this book is designed, we believe it to be as full and complete 
and as serviceable as the other standard works used, such as Davies, Docharty, Church, Chau- 
venet, and for all practical purposes might be termed a Western edition of any one of them. 

Certain it is, that the study of this branch of pure mathematics is difficult enough to the 
ordinary student under the most favorable circumstances, and any claims to simplication of 


methods, due to the manner of their presentation ae entitled to and should receive respectful 
consideration Webelieve Prof. Clark understands the subject thoroughly, and we see no reason 


at all why the book should not rank among the best. We commend it accordingly to the attention 
of principals and others having the selection of advanced works of this character. 


ButLer’s PicroRIAL History OF THE UNITED STATES, With maps and illustrations by John 
A. Stewart, Principal of the Reading, Pa., High School. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler 
& Co. 

This is a new candidate for favor among the elementary histories of our country, and is a 
neat and comprehensive little work, adapted to ordinary use. As it is claimed tbat the History 
of the United States of America properly commences with the period when the thirteen colonies 
threw off their allegiance to Great Britain, the author makes that which precedes this point 
either a part of the History of England itself or belong to that of those other countries whose 
adventurous sons were participants in the discovery, exploration or settlement of any portion 
of our present broad domain. The narrative style is adopted, we are gratified to see, and dis- 
cusses in detail other subjects, the early discoveries and settlements, formation of the colonies, 
the revolutionary war, and our other wars, foreign and civil, together with the developments 
of the nation. The student will be aided by the several neat maps which are to be found in the 


book. 
FORBRIDGER’S PATENT DRAWING TABLETS AND TEACHERS’ MANUAL. Cincinnati, Ohio: Stro- 
bridge. 

These tablets are, we suppose, designed to take the place of the ordinary drawing book$, and 
consist, substantially, of a number of loose sheets upon which examples arranged progressively, 
according to grade, have been engraved. These are fastened together at the end so that one 
sheet at a time may be used and conveniently detached without destroying the remainder. 

The designs correspond, in general character, with those ordinarily used ; the drawing and 
engraving being neatly done on fair paper. We do not understand that any claim is made for 
novelty in methods, etc., but that rather the convenience and facility for pursuing this study of 
both teacher and pupil is enhanced by the use of the tablets, over the ordinary books. 

Mr. Forbridger is the Superintendent of Drawing in the Cincinnati Schools, and any sug- 
gestions that he may make, the result of an extended practical experience, are entitled to care- 


ful examination. 


THE LEGAL PREVENTION OF ILLITERACY ; also a series of reports on Village Improvements, Our 
Schools at the Centennial, Language Exercises, Education and Invention, Education and 
Politics, Education and Sectarianism. By B. G. Northrop, LL. D., Secretary Connecticut 
Board of Education. 

These are reports by Mr. Northrop which have been published by the State Board for the 
general information. The author's experience, both in this country and in Europe, in education- 
al matters, fully qualify him to write intelligently on the subjects noted ; and we wish the pam 
phlets could have a wider circulation. 


THROUGH the kindness of Mr. James McAllister, Superintendent of Public Schools of Mil- 
waukie, we have received a copy of the Annual Report of the School Commissioners of that 
city—a voluminous and interesting document. The report furnishes many instructive statistics, 
showing the substantial progress of education in that city. For the successful condition of her 
public schools, no little credit is due to Superintendent McAllister. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE SICK, AND ACCIDENTS, EMERGENCIES AND Polsons. 


These are two neat printed pamphlets, containing a great deal of valuable and useful infor- 
mation for every-day life, published by the Mutual Life Insurance Co., of New York, who author- 
ized us to state that the books will be furnished gratuitously, to any one applying at their office 


for them. 
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New and Valuable School Books. 


We beg to aniiounce the followed: New Sévies of important Educational 
Works, and to invite Teachers and Educationists to examine them. 





ROBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE IN MATHEMATICS. 


Editea - by D.. Ww. FisH, M. A, 


In this course, the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral (Jfental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically treated. in. two. comprehensive-.and~ well-gtaded books. 
The'series is substantially downd in cloth, and the two Arithmetics are profusely illustrated’ with appropriate and 
beautiful designs. We claim.to offer in this series the cheapest, the dest, and the Landsomest. Shorter-Course 
in Mathematies now before the public; 


FERST BOOK IN. ARITHMETIC, 168 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETEC, 508 pages. Price, $1.40. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 462 pages. _ Price, $2.00. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 284 pages. *Price, $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 192 pages. Price, $1,25. 

The COMPLETE BES REREG is also published in-Zwwvo Volumes) Part I. and“Part II, 
rice, 80 cents each. 

* .*We will send sample sipur of THE. FIRST BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for 
examination, with a view to their introduction, on receipt af $1.00 For the two books; PART 1. aad PART II, 
Sor 50 cents each --THE ALGEBRA for $1.50;-and-THE PROBLEMS /or $1.00 each, Specimen pages and 
Sullidescriptive circulars of the-Series will besenton application. 


ABA. 


SWINTON’S CEOCRAPHICAL COURSE. 


By WiGLLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of Word-Book Series ; Outlines of-History ; Language-Lessons, Etc. 








In the preparation of these works the author has not.been content with making merély a skillful compilation ; he 
has, in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance with the most advanced methods now pursued in 
our leading cities; and has introduced: features of Such novelty and importance that the y “apblicatios of these -books 
must*mark A NEW ERA °*IN. GROGRAPHICAL TBACHING, 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely-: 

ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY; rane as. a Class-book for Primary and 
Intermédiate Grades, and as a.complete Shorter Course. 128-pages, Svo. (Ready. about September rst.) 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography for 
each State in the Union, Designed as.a Class-book for Intermédiate and Grammar grajes.. 136 pages: 4to.’ $1.80. 


Iti, 


WHITE” s PROGRESSIVE ART STUDIES. 
. By GEORGE G. WHITE, 


Mr. Wuite-has solved the’preblem of a rational. system of Drawing adapted to our common piiicatioital wants, 
whereby. more real progress may be.attained in One year than has hé¥etofore been possible in Five years, and at 
far less cost. Thé systém is issued in thé form of Cards—the- only. proper way of presenting the copies to the eye 
of the student —neatly-encased ‘in erivelopes‘containing 12 each, with an srcempanyite Manual of Instructions, and 





| duplicate sheets of blank drawing“paper. 


The whole course when completed will comprise a thorotighly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded fas 
of Drawing in the various brariches of Art, including Industrial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal and Figure 
Drawing, ete: 

Now Ready: 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This series is comprised of 48 Cards, neatly enclosed in-envelopes 
of 12 each, with duplicate sheets of Drawing. Paper, and- an accompanying’ Manual of lastruttigns for each. set; 
The sets are désignated as follows: 


A. Lines and their Combinations....... Price, 60 cents. [.C « Light and Shade...... a ae ..0ePrice, 60,cénts; 
Cubte Diagrams; 3.066.600 % bey Price, 60 cents. D Practicad Stud les i 9 P00 oF elven’. Price, 60 cents..: 


*,* We shall'be pleased to-send parihle sets of the Elementary Series for examination, with a wiew to intro~ 
uction, on receipt of. $1325. 
*,*#THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for July will. be sent to Teachers and “Edueationists on Baphichiiss: 


"" [VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, 














oN 


SCRIBNER $ EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


‘POPULAR BOOKS 


IN USE IN ‘THE SCHOOLS OF 


New Yorls and Broolxiyn. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Graded Series. 








GUYOT’S EL EMENTARY GEOGRAPHY... 3.2. sf cees ee tens 75 cts. | 
GUYOT’S A Len ache GEOGRAPHY | 3... see ess $1 50 
GUYOT’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY... *....+-:,-: 2 00 
GUYOT'S: PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY -....- efi ge cies eee ee 2 25 


Received the‘ ves Honor” at Vienna, andendorsed by all the leading. oikinatoes: of the country, 
together with those.of New York; Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey Oity. ; 


NEW BOOK. : 
GUYOT’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. eee e- SE 5D 


-.- . “For: Pe pee oe of cities and summaries of Industrial and Commercial Geography § see pages 52, 57 
5, 77, 85, 91,-95 and 96 


SHE pean ‘8 NEW. RE ADERS. 














SHELDONS ILLUSTRATED PRIMER: ae “2 a7 te een Zh 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S ILLUSTRATED T READER... |. 5.30. 25-cts. 
SHELDON’S-ILLUSTRATED SECOND READER...  . §-cts. 
SHELDON’S ILLUSTRATED THIRD READER ......-.... 75_cts. 
SHELDON’S ILLUSTRATED FOURTH READER. . $125 
sais — chp ILLUSTRATED: FIFTH READER. In prepar- 
pe I 4g IE er te et Sr ay eee 
SHELDON’ S NEW PHONIC CHARTS. Ten Charts in’ Set. _ 5.00 
r 
COOLEY’ y’S PHYSICAL SCIE NCE. : 
COOLEY. Y’S ELEMENTARY. PHILOSOP t CRSP SRS ee --+ $100 
COGLEY’S ADVANCED NATURAL AS porte ase Wastes 1 50 
_ COOLEY’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY .. one Re on et, <0 


WILLIAM'S & SOU THERLAND'S. PATENT. GOPY BOOKS. 


WILLIAM'S & SOUTHERLAND *S PATENT DENY, ANSHIP, Nos. 1 
te 5... Per dozen, $1.20; with Platters, (91-5 


+ sveaeed Series. 











WILLIAM'S & SOUTHERLAND'S PATENT PENMANSHIP, Nos. 6 T 
to 8. Per dozen, $1.80; with loters, $2.00. 

Bs: 67 
aa hg oped ck tale Seema aagina tO $71 00 “ 
GUYOT'S WALL MAPS: Tee raatinte Boeken S SSS RTH caesarean ae ky Paden ene 38 50 : 
pong School Berkes. “+ iei..:-o- aaa ae Hts cdo aes? 2% 00 T 

Gal Series... 9: <2. <2. ey ee presen eee thee ee nes eee os 45 00 
PERCES’ MAGNETIO GLOBES. 5 CONKLIN'S BLACKBOARD RUBBERS, f 


Introductory Price List, and Circulars of Any of our Text Books sent free on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., Publishers, J - 
748 and 745 tiecaiiay: Nek York. 











